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RYSTAL PAEACE.—The FIFTH of the Twenty-third 
Series of SATURDAY CONCERTS and AFTERNOON PROMENADES 
will take place To1s Day (SatuRDAY, Nov. 2), at Three o'clock. MENDELSSOHN 
COMMEMORATION CONCERT, The programme will include: Symphony in 
F minor, for string orchestra (MS. 1823), (Mendelssohn), peienienl tar the first 
time ; Concerto, for pianoforte and orchestra, No. 1, in G@ minor (Mendelssohn) ; 
Scherzo and Notturno, from A Midsummer Night’s Dream (Mendelssohn) ; Songs 
without Words, for pianoforte (Mendelssohn) ; Overture, Athalie (Mendelssohn). 
Vocalists—Mdme Lemmens-Sherrington, M. Candidus (the successful new tenor 
of the Italian Opera at Her Majesty‘s Theatre), his first appearance at the Crystal 
Palace. Pianoforte—Mdme Montigny-Rémaury (of Paris), her first appearance 
at the Crystal Palace. Conductor—Mr Auvaust Manns, Transferable Stalls, 
for the 21 Concerts, Two Guineas; Numbered Stall, for a Single Concert, in 
Area or Gallery, Half-a-Crown; Unnumbered Seats, in Area or Gallery, One 
Shilling, Admission to the Ooncert-room for those not having stall or other 
tickets, Sixpence, All exclusive of admission to the Palace. 


L°% DON BALLAD CONCERTS. 
ONDON BALLAD CONCERTS, Sr James’s Hatt.— 


Director—Mr Joun Boosry, TuirRTEENTH YEAR. The Ante-Christmas 
Season willcommence on WEDNESDAY next, Nov. 6, when the following artists 
will appear: Mdme Sherrington and Miss Mary Davies, Miss Mary Cummings 
and Mdme Antoinette Sterling; Mr Sims Reeves and Mr Barton MeGuckin, Mr 
Santley and Mr Ceeil Tovey. Pianoforte-~Mdme Arabella Goddard. The 
London Vocal Union, under the direction of Mr Fred Walker. Conductor—Mr 
SipNEY NAYLOR. Stalls, 7s. 6d. ; Area, 4s. and 2s.; Balcony, 3s.; Gallery and 
Orchestra, 1s. Tickets to be had at the Hall; the usual Agents; and at Boosey 
& Co.'s Ballad Concert Office, 295, Regent Street. 


Rot ALBERT HALL CHORAL SOCIETY. President 
“—H.R.H. the Duke of EDINBURGH, K.G. Conductor—Mr Barnpy. 
E1tGuTH SEASON, 1878-9, FIRST CONCERT, Tuurspay, Nov. 7, at Eight, 
MENDELSSOHN’s ‘“‘ ELIJAH.” Mdine Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss A. Sinclair, 
Mdme Antoinette Sterling, Miss Dones; Mr Vernon Rigby, Mr Thornton, Mr 
Stanley Smith, and Mr Wadmore. Band and Chorus, 1,000. Organist—Dr 
Btainer. Prices: For the series of Ten Ooncerts, £2 12s. 6d., £2, £1 10s., and 
£1 1s.; for Single Tickets, 7s. 6d., 5s., 4s., 3s., and 1s. The tickets are now 
dy, and may be had of the usual Agents, and at the Royal Albert Hall. 


ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Professors and Examiners:—Signori Tito Mattei, Enrico Mattei, 
Monari Rocca; Herren Lutgen and Jacoby; Messrs Albert, Boumann, 
Amand Castegnier, Tourneur, and J. Riviere; Messrs H. ©. Cooper, F 
Chatterton, T. Lawrence, J. Hutchins, T. E. Mann, T. Harper, Bernhardt, and 
Lansdowne Cottell. The fee for residents is 21 guineas per term, inclusive of full 
board and a first-class railway season ticket ; Opera admission, &c. Students can 
war any time. Programmes and prospectuses post free.—O, Ray, Sec., Langham 
all, W. 

















. Just Published. 
\ USICAL FORM, being Book III. of “ Musical Theory.” 

By Joun Curwen. This book abounds in examples and illustrations, 
which are all printed in both notations. Its first part exhibits those ‘‘ Structural 
Relations” in a piece of music which go to make up its ‘‘ Form”—relations of 
Measure and Speed, of Rhythmical Proportion, of Key and Mode, of Cadence, 
of Response, of Emotional Expression and Point, and of Accompaniment. 
After the pupil’s ear has been trained to the quick perception of these Structural 
Relations, he is introduced in the second and ae part of the work to the study 
of Complete Forms, and of these more than usual attention is — to the Forms 
of Popular Music, especially Hymn Tunes and Songs. The Part-song, the 
Madrigal, the Anthem, the March, and the Dance then take their turn for illus- 
tration and exposition, After these come the Forms of ‘free music”—the 
Variation, the Rondo, the Haydn or First Movement Form, the Canon, the 
Fugue, &c, A system of parsing or analysis is provided for these Forms, and a 
course of exercises is arranged, which may be corrected through the post at the 
Tonic Sol-fa College. Published at the Tonic Sot-ra AGENCY, 8, Warwick Lane, 
London, E.0. Price 1s, 4d. 


OTICE.—The BEETHOVEN ROOMS, 27, Harter 


STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, W., are RE-OPENED for Morning and 
Evening Concerts, Classes, &c. HENRY POINTER, Manager. 








7 
ALE of ORGAN, by Lewis, of London; all metal, best 

spotted ; work throughout best quality; polished deal case; water engine 
and feeder, by Holt of Leeds. Also O ‘AGE PIANO, by CoLLaRD & COLLARD ; 
Printed Music, Pictures, Books and high-class Furniture; at Bylton Villa, near 
South Shields, county of Durham, on TuEspay, Nov. 5th to Sth, at 11 a.m. 
Organ and Piano will be sold on the 7th, at 3 p.m. W. G. Sate & Son, 
Auctioneers, 97, Howard Street, North Shields. 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


OPEN EVERY EVENING.—ITALIAN OPERA AT CHEAP PRICES. 


HIS EVENING (Sarurpar), Nov. 2, will be performed 
‘““DINORAH.” Dinorah, Marie Marimon (her second appearance) ; 
Caprajo, Mdme Trebelli. 
m Monpay next, Nov. 4, ‘‘CARMEN.” Carmen, Mdme Trebelli. 
On TuvEspAy next, Nov. 5, ‘‘DER FREISCHUTZ.” Agata, Mdme Eugénie 
Pappenheim ; Rodelfo, M. Candidus. 
WEDNESDAY next, Nov. 6, Morning Performance at 2 o'clock p.m., 
“CARMEN.” Mdme Trebelli. 
On WEpNEsDAY Evening next, Nov. 6, at 7.30 p.m., ‘‘ LA BONNAMBULA.” 
On Tuurspay next, Nov. 7, “ LE NOZZE DI FIGARO.” Cherubino, Mdme 
— ; Susanna, Mdme Heléne Crosmond; La Contessa, Mdme Eugénie 
‘a eim. 
Sees open at 7; the Opera will commence at 7.30, and terminate about 10.30. 
Orchestra Stalls, 12s. 6d.; Grand Circle Seats, 8s.; Box Seats, 6s. ; Pit, 3s.; 
Amphitheatre Stalls, 4s,; Gallery Stalls, 2s.; Gallery, One Shilling. Private 
Boxes, from 10s. 6d, to £4 4s. Books containing 30 transferable Pit tickets, 
available on all occasions, price £3 15s. 
Special Notice.—The usual Opera regulations as to evening dress will be dis- 
pensed with. 
The Box Office of Her Majesty's Theatre, under the portico of the Operahouse, 
is open daily from 10till5, under the superintendence of Mr Bailey, Tickets also 
of all the Librarians and Musicsellers. 


CHUBERT SOCIETY, Brrernoven Rooms, 27, Hartzr 

STREET, W. President—Sir JuLius BENEDICT. Founder and Director— 
Herr SCHUBERTH. Twelfth Winter Season, 1878. At the next soirée, on 
WepyNEspDAyY, Nov. 6, the following compositions will be introduced: A Trio 
(Gade); Quartet (Brahms); Violoncello Concerto (Hiller), Particulars of a prize 
to be obtained by living English composers for a new Trio for Piano, Violin, and 
Violoncello, to be in eee at the Second Concert of the Thirteenth Seasan, may 


be had on application to 
H. G. HOPPER, Hon. Sec. 
244, Regent Street. 
[HE MUSICAL DIRECTORY, 1879. — NOTICE. — 
Names, Corrections, &c., not hitherto sent in can be inserted in the proofs if 
forwarded er emg ge the Publishers, RuDALL, CaRTE & Oo., 23, Berners 


Street, Oxford Street, 
*.* Advertisements also intended for the next issue should be delivered 


forthwith. 


In the Press, 
COLLECTION OF THIRTEEN GLEES, &c., &c. 


(hitherto unpublished). By W1tL1aM BEALE, composer of ‘“ What ho!” 
“ Come let us join,” “‘ Harmony,” ‘‘ Go, Rose,” &c. Edited by EDWARD PLaTER. 


8. 
«+ (A.7.7.B.) Price 0 














. “T’'ll enjoy the present time” P net. 
“ How soft the Music” ia a prs coe (ABT.B.) 00 a 
‘* By the side of a grove” a P .-(A.T.T.B.B.) gy pa 


** Beenes of woe ns an aa etl cco CABBPB) te 
“Lo! the Pride of the Village isdead” ... coc (GAT TB.) on 
‘* How often from the steep” ee -+- (8.8.4.4.T.T.B.B.) 4, 
“Oh! by yonder mossy seat” “> a CHE os 


PAA Mom oro 


“The humble tenant”... 9... vse ee eee (S.A.T.BLB.) ” 
“Ode to the Memory of Samuel Webbe”... —...(A.T.T.B.B.) 5 ” 
10. ‘‘ Thou herald of the blushing morn” _... we (@.A.T.B.) 5 »” 


11. “‘ When Fanny, blooming fair” see see, (8.A.T.Be) 5 
12, “‘ Again thebalmy Zephyr”... —... (Round, 3 voices.) ,, 
13, * = unto the Lord”... pk (Oanon 4 in 2) (8.A.T.B.) ,, a « 
Price of the collection to Subscribers, 5s. net. As the subscription list must 
shortly be closed, names of intending subscribers should be forwarded as early as 
ible to the Editor, Mr EpwARD PLATER, 12, Girdler’s Road, Brook Green, W. ; 
. Lonsdale, 26, Old Bond Street ; or to the Publishers, StranLEY Lucas, WEBER 
& Co., 84, New Bond Street, London, W. 


ocooorscocococ(e 
PARAL DOR RAR” 


















Just Published. . _— 
pay VOCAL EXERCISE. Arranged to suit the varieties 


of voice compass. By EpwarpD PLATER. Price 3s. net. 
STANLEY Lucas, WEBER & Co., 84, New Bond Street, W. 


ERR LOUIS ENGEL has the honour to announce 


that he has returned to London, after several years’ absence, and that he 
will be happy to receive Pupils for the Harmonium, and ENGAGEMENTS for 
Concerts and Parties. Address—Messrs CHAPPELL & Co., 50, New Bond Street. 


MDME ALICE BARTH. 
MeME ALICE BARTH, having recovered from her 
accident, is poegered to accept ENGAGEMENTS for Oratorio, English 
Opera, Concerts, &c. Address 24, Gloucester Crescent, Regent's Park, N.W. 
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, Just Published. 
REVEIL DU ROSSIGNOL.” Valse Elégante. 


“ E 

L Pour le Pianoforte. (Dedicated, by special permissicn, to the COUNTESS 
OF CHARLEMONT.) Par LILLIE ALBRECHT. Price 4s. 

“We have had frequent occasion to pass favourable comments upon the com- 
positions of Miss Lillie Albrecht, a young lady well known in musical circles 
both as a pianist and a writer for that instrument, The themes upon which this 
Valse de Salon is founded are tuneful and graceful, and the arrangement for the 
performer, while not presenting any features of exceptional difficulty, is suffi- 
ciently brilliant to admit of being employed with happy effect as a medium for 
display. ‘Le Réveil du Rossignol’ bears the dedication to the Right Hon. 
the Countess of Charlemont.”— Sunday Times. 

“ «Te Réveil du Rossignol,’ Valse élégante.” The clever and industrious Mdlle 
Albrecht is to be commended for the writing of a very good waltz, and which has 
brightness to recommend it. The fair pianiste herself would no doubt play it 
with much effect.”— Public Opinion, Oct. 19, 1878. 

«Te Réveil du Rossignol’ is a spirited and brilliant ‘Valse élégante,’ by Miss 
Litlie Albrecht, the well-known-pianiste. The piece has the true dance rhythm, 
and. is graceful as well as vivacious in style.”—Jilustrated London News, 
Oct. 12, 1878, 

** Miss Lillie Albrecht opened the evening’s entertainment at the Atheneum, 
N.W., on Friday last, with her new and successful Valse élégante, ‘ Le Réveil du 
Rossignol,’ which was enthusiastically received. The young pianiste was no less 
happy in Chopin’s ‘ Ballade,’ in A flat, which procured her so hearty a re-call, 
that Miss Albrecht returned to the platform and gave her own brilliant tran- 
scription of ‘The Blue Bells of Scotland,’ ” 

“Quite worthy of its designation is ‘Le Réveil du Rossignol,’ a Valse 
élégante. This clever young composer writes carefully and with taste.”—The 
Graphic, Sept, 28, 1878. 

“ Malle Lillie Albrecht, a very talented young pianiste, and also a most capable 
writer for the voice, has composed a very charming Valse, ‘Le Réveil du 
Rossignol,’ which we hope shortly to hear in public. Mdlle Albrecht is young 
and industrious, and is certain to do well.” —The Hornet, Sept. 25, 1878. 

«© Le Réveil du Rossignol,’ composed by Lillie Albrecht. A very elegant and 
graceful composition in the Valse style, by one of our rising English young 
pianistes, who has already placed before the public many skilful and successful 
compositions. The one now before us is a very piquant little piece, the very fresh- 
ness of which alone will ensure its popularity. It has also the advantage of a 
special dedication to the Countess of Charlemont, who is herself a musician of 
no ordinary ability.”—News of the World, Sept. 15, 1878. 

“«* Le Réeveil du Rossignol,’ Valse élégante, dedicated by special permission to 
the Countess of Charlemont. A well written and charming composition, which 
will no doubt obtain great popularity, and add to the already established repu- 
tation of the gifted young lady, so favourably known, not only as a composer, 
but also as a player of remarkable talent.”— West Central News, Sept, 14, 1878. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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Che Cheatre: 

MONTHLY REVIEW AND MAGAZINE. 
NEW SERIES. No. III. OCTOBER, 1878. 
BIL. OF THE PLAY, 
1, The Watch-Tower ; Tie Art Prospect at the Lyceum; The Sunday Question 
and the Theatres ; Chi'dren on the Stage. 

. PORTRAIT oF Miss Lrrron. 
3, Tue Rounp Tanie: ‘The Story of a Waltz,” by Jacques Offenbach ; “‘ Past 








and Present,” by Lady Hardy; ‘‘ Lord Dundreary,” by the late Joln 
Oxenford; ‘* Thougl:its on Scenery,” by Percy Fitzgeraid ; *‘ A Nightmare of 
Tradition,” by Alfred Cellier; ‘‘ Mr Montague and America,” by Joseph 
Hatton; ‘‘ Treasury Day,” by Henry 8, Leigh. 

4, PortRatr oF Mr Henry J. Byron. 

5 = Day WILL come.” A Novelette, by Joseph Hatton, in three parts. 
art 3. 


6, Notes en passant, 
7. The Drama in London, the Provinces, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Italian cities, and 
New York, 
8. Echoes from the Green-room, 
&e., &e., &e. 
Price 1s. Yearly Subscription, 12s., payable in advance. 


81, Great Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 


Just Published. 
RIENZI: 
THe Last oF THE TRIBUNES, 
By RICHARD WAGNER. 


Vocal Score, German, Italian, and English words (the latter by J. Prrrman). 
&vo. Price, paper covers, net 5s,; paper boards, net 6s.; cloth, richly gilt, net 


7s. 6d. 
DER FLIEGENDE HOLLANDER 
(It VASCELLO FANTASMA). 
By RICHARD WAGNER. 
Vocal Score, German and Italian words. 8vo. Price, paper covers, net 4s.; 
cloth, richly gilt, net 6s. 


20 MELODIES 4° RECUEIL. 8vo. 
By CHARLES GOUNOD. 


A—For Mezzo-Soprano or Baritone ; B—For Soprano or Tenor ; C—For Con- 
tralto or Bass, 
Paper covers, net 10s. ; cloth, gilt, net 11s. 


15 MELODIES ENFANTINES. 8vo. 
By CHARLES GOUNOD, 
Paper covers, net 5s, 


Catalogues of the works of RicHARD WAGNER and CHARLES GoUNOD post 
free on application, 





SCHOTT & CO,, 159, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 











T ee GI 0. 
(OF MILAN) 

Has the honour to announce that he is 

REMOVING HIS LONDON MUSICAL ESTABLISHMENT 


DI RICORDI 


TO 
265, REGENT STREET, W. 
Lists of Vocal, Pianoforte, or Instrumental Music of every description gratis 
and post free. 
All Sheet Music at half price. Sample Copies to the Trade on the usual terms, 
All works produced in Italy, &c., promptly procured without extra charge. 


265.—REGENT STREET, W., LONDON.—265. 


“SAIL ON, O LOVE, SAIL ON.” 


\ R ELLIOTT LANGWORTH will sing Ienace Grssonr’s 
popular Song, ‘SAIL ON, MY LOVE,” at the Town Hall, Kilburn, on 
Monday evening, Nov. 25, 





“OH, BUY MY FLOWERS.” 

Meme MARY BELVAL will sing Wetiineron GuErnsry’s 

“OH, BUY MY FLOWERS,” at the Town Hall, Kilburn, on Monday 
evening, Nov. 25. 





“ KILLARNEY.” 
\ DME MARIE BELVAL will sing Batre’s popular Song, 
« KILLARNEY,” at Kilburn Hall, on Monday, Nov, 25, 

THALBERG’S “ BERCEUSE.” 
\ R KUHE will play Tuatsere’s “ BERCEUSE,” at his 
4 Third Pianoforte Recital, Royal Pavilion, Brighton, Nov. 6, 

___ “ HER VOICE.” 
\ DME ENRIQUEZ will sing Mr Ianace Grasone’s most 


successful Song, ‘‘HER VOICE,” every evening on her tour during the 
months of November and December, 


Ms ANNA WILLIAMS begs that all communications 


respecting ENGAGEMENTS, &c., may be addressed to her at her residence, 
19, Warwick Street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 














REMOVAL. , 
MME ALICE BARTH requests that all ENGAGE- 


MENTS may be addressed to her new residence, 24, Gloucester Crescent 


Regent’s Park, N.W. 

\ R BRIDSON (Baritone)—Communications _ respecting 
I ENGAGEMENTS for Concerts, Oratorios, &c., to be addressed to 
Mr N. VERT, 52, New Bond Street, W. 








\{ DME ANNA BISHOP SCHULZ begs to announce to her 
: 4 and pupils her return to town.—47, Gloucester Road, Regent's 
ark, N.W. 


ISS JULIA ELTON will return to town for the Season 


on Monday, November 4.—14, Gloucester Road, Regent's Park. 


TO ORGANISTS. 
ANTED an ORGANIST for an East End Parish, 
Stipend £15. Capital organ. Thoroughly Christian character as well as 
musical ability required.—Apply by letter to “‘ Vicar,” 28, Chilton Street, 
Bethnal Green, E. 








SUNG BY Mdme ENRIQUEZ. 
“TTER VOICE.” The Poetry by “A Sotprmr’s Daveurer.” 


The Music by IGNACE GrBsoNE. Price4s. London: Duncan Davison 
& Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW SONG BY SIGNOR SCHIRA, _ 

A* GELS’ FOOD. Song. (Composed for and sung by Signor 
Talbo). The Words by Rita. The Music by F. Scutra. Price 4s. 

London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


66 D ENIS DEAR.” Ballad. Price 3s. 
“A MOTHER’S DREAM.” Ballad. Price 3s, 
The Words and Music by T. J. Prout. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published. 


NEW National Song, “OLD ENGLAND'S AWAKE.” 


Words and Music by SucueT OnAMPION. Price 4s. London: DuNcAN 
Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published. 


“ PRANDFATHER'S CHAIR.” Song. The Words by 


F. E. WEATHERLY, Esq, The music by F. NEALE, Price 4s, London: 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Der Freischiitz, the opera given on Monday was favoured by a 
representation in some respects of more than average excellence. 
That the German tradition of the ‘‘ Free Shooters,” embodied in the 
Sprache und Geschichte of Apel, was just the thing to excite the 
genius of Weber is proved by the ardour with which he set to work 
with the libretto founded upon it by Kind, his associate. Weber 
was never supplied with a subject the legend and surroundings of 
which so precisely suited his imaginative spirit and peculiar artistic 
nature. The results are shown in the sequel. First produced at 
Berlin on the 18th of June, 1821, with triumphant success, not- 
withstanding the powerful opposition of Spontini and his satellites, 
it has since, in various forms and languages, made its way to every 
important town and city of Europe where music, and especially 
dramatic music, is held in high esteem. Among ourselves it has 
been no less popular than among the Germans—more popular even 
than Oberon, which, nevertheless, was written expressly for London. 
These facts, however, are too familiar to require dwelling upon at 
the present time. Enough that, though nearly approaching its 60th 
year, the masterpiece of Weber is acceptable whenever and wherever 
it is brought before us, even in the Italian version, and with the 
far too p ic ehere interpolated accompanied recitatives, so spon- 
taneous and beautiful (‘‘ gracious,” as Mendelssohn used to say) 
is its melody, so weird and wonderful its orchestration, and so 
strongly appropriate as well as charming the music allotted to the 
leading personages, each of whom is endowed by it with charac- 
teristic individuality. 

The performance of Der Freischiitz on Monday, despite certain 
shortcomings evidently resulting from insufficient rehearsal, was 
keenly relished by a very large audience, most liberal, though by no 
means indiscriminate, in applause. The well-known overture, 
played with remarkable spirit under the direction of Signor Li Calsi, 
who is fortunate in the possession of Mr Weist Hill as chief violin, 
made a promising beginning, and though not, as is usually the case, 
encored, was loudly applauded on all sides. The chorus were not 
invariably what might have been wished in the introduction, 
“Vittoria,” and elsewhere in the first act, but made amends in other 
places—as, for example, in the once so famous ‘‘ Huntsmen’s Song,” 
never to be heard with indifference if rendered with spirit. Agatha 
was represented by Mdme Pappenheim, who, armed with the real 
traditions of the part, created an impression in the magnificent scena 
of Act II., where the pensive, dreamy heroine is awaiting the arrival 
of her lover Rudolph (or Max, as the original styles him), such as 
she has hardly created before since her appearance last year among 
us, The reading of the whole was admirable ; but what especially 
struck us, and apparently every one else, was her delivery of the 
exquisite adagio, ‘‘ Piano, piano, canto pio” (the German “ Leise, 
leise, frome Weise,” and our own “Softly sighs”), in which she 
subdued her voice with perfect ease, displayed expression genuine 
and unaffected, declaring herself, moreover, a thorough mistress 
of what Italians appropriately style the ‘‘sostenuto.” The 
final allegro con fuoco might, perhaps, with advantage have 
been taken a little less quickly; but the audience seemingly 
found all alike to their taste, and called back Mdme Pappen- 
heim with unanimous enthusiasm. Other good points might 
be named in this lady’s performance, did time allow of further 
remark ; but this was her great achievement. A better, more 
sprightly, more natural Annetta than Mdlle Bauermeister it would 
be hard to find. This always ready and versatile lady sang (and 
acted) both her airs in such perfection as to elicit the manifest satis- 
faction of her hearers, who would fain have compelled her to sing 
the first again, had she not been modest enough to decline. In the 
second Malle Bauermeister was materially aided by theirreproachable 
style in which the ingenious accompaniment for viola obbligato was 
executed by Mr Doyle. Equally happy was she in the duet with 
Agatha—a gem in its way incomparable, and not the less delightful 
as being unmistakably ‘‘ Weberian” from the first bar to the 
last. It need merely be added that Herr Behrens was a Caspar of 
the true German type, and that the other characters were sustained 
by Signors Gillandi, Belcampo, Zoboli, Rinaldini, and Roveri. 
While all was not everything that could be wished, the performance 
was thoroughly enjoyable, and that Der Freischiitz, in similar cir- 
cumstances, will be heard again with pleasure may be taken for 
granted. 

The opera on Thursday night was La Sonnambula, the melodies of 
which— purest growth of Vincenzo Bellini’s genius—having lost 
none of their sentiment, none of their freshness, are as popular as 
from the beginning, and as they are likely to remain for years to 
come. The story, too, which, had Cervantes been an Italian, might 
have found place among the inimitable episodes in Don Quixote, 
charms, as it must ever charm, if only on account of its simplicity 
and exquisite grace. Such things, indeed, springing rom the foun- 





tain of truth, and shaped according to the genuine dictates of 
humanity, must always live, if only because they are unaffected and 
natural, as well as prepossessing, on account of their inherent 
interest. What applies to Romani, Bellini’s frequent collaborateur 
(witness the Pirata, Beatrice di Tenda, and last, not least, Norma), 
applies equally to the musician himself, one of the tenderest, if not 
one of the deepest of ‘‘tone-poets.” In future art-history the names 
of poet and composer will be inseparable. 

The chief feature of interest in the cast of La Sonnambula on the 
present occasion was the Amina of Mdlle Marie Marimon, the accom- 
plished French (or Belgian ?) vocalist who has, now for some years, 
won and maintained a position of distinction among us. It was as 
Amina that, in May, 1871, Mdlle Marimon first appeared before a 
London audience, creating an impression still remembered. Though 
brought up as a singer in the Paciah school, her earliest successes 
having been achieved at the Athenée, Mdlle Marimon, as we have 
said more than once, is quite an adept in the Italian. She was 
welcomed last night with a heart, eting, justified to the full by 
her performance. As an actress le Marimon is simply conven- 
anil tale everything that is expected from her, but attemptin, 
nothing on her own account, nothing to stamp her as an individu 
apart from other individuals. As a singer, however, if she seldom 
excites strong sympathy, she fairly astonishes her hearers by feats 
of vocalization peculiar to herself, and invariably successful because 
invariably sure. Passing over everything else, and not to repeat 
a thrice-told tale, we may point to the cabaletta, ‘‘Sovra il sen.” 
(sequel to the cavatina, ‘‘Come per me sereno”), and to the 
exuberantly joyous finale, “‘ Ah non giunge,” as, in their way, rare 
examples of vocal skill and fluency. The last, in particular, was a 
specimen of “bravura” singing so profusely laden with florid 
embellishments and ‘‘fioriture” as would have surprised Bellini 
himself, and at intervals made him doubtful whether he had ever 
written his own melody. The loudest gon from all parts of the 
house followed this extraordinary display, and a call before the 
lamps was a matter of course. It will suffice to add that the Elvino 
was Signor Carrion, who being somewhat indisposed, though evincing 
considerable talent, was hardly equal to his task ; that Herr Behrens 
played the Count ; that Miss Purdy as Teresa was one of the best of 
Amina’s mothers we can call to mind ; and that the intriguing Lisa 
found in Mdlle Bauermeister a representative beyond criticism. 
About the orchestra and chorus in this very familiar opera it is 
unnecessary to say a word, both players and singers knowing it from 
beginning to end by rote. 

_—— 


BERLIN. 


( Correspondence. ) 

Herren Joachim, De Ahna, Wirth, and Miiller have begun their 
series of Quartet Soirées for the season. At the first Soirée, when 
the Singakademie was filled with an enthusiastic audience, the pro- 
gramme included Mozart’s Quartet in C major, Beethoven’s grand 
Quartet in C sharp minor, and one of Haydn’s Quartets in D. In 
reference to a wish expressed by a local paper that the misunder- 
standing respecting the production of tee R. Wagner’s latest 
creation might be amicably arranged, the Berliner Fr. Bl. publishes 
the following account, evidently based on ops authority, of the real 
state of things: ‘‘Herr von Hiilsen would never have given utter- 
ance to any desire of producing at the Royal rahouse Wagner’s 
Walkiire ‘torn out’ of the entire Tetralogy, had he not, years before 
the Bayreuth performances, when the Walkiire was represented at 
Munich, declared he was ready to play the work. At that time, 
Herr von Hiilsen could not have it, on account of the King of 
Bavaria’s rights in it. At Bayreuth, however, Herr von Hiilsen 
again informed the composer of his wish to produce this opera alone ; 

err R. Wagner gave his consent most willingly, and, moreover, 
promised to sanction the cuts necessary in the second act. But 
when Herr von Hiilsen was about to avail himself of the oral per- 
mission he had obtained, Wagner retracted his word, and would 
consent to the performance only on condition of the entire Tetralogy 
being brought out. This, however, is an obligation not to be under- 
taken, unless Her von Hiilsen were prepared to sacrifice his entire 
repertory. The example of Leipsic, where for weeks, during the 
rehearsals of the Tetralogy, no opera was performed, is not one to be 
imitated here. The question has indeed been discussed as to whether 
it might not be possible to devote some particular period, say the 
holidays, for getting up the Tetralogy with a special company. But 
not for a single moment have the difficulties attending such a scheme 
been undervalued, while, moreover, those who had to decide the 
matter found themselves confronted by the interrogatory: What 
would the artistic and material rendering of the work be like under 
the circumstances? Such is the present state of the case.” 
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POPULAR CONCERTS. 

A new season of these rightly-named concerts will begin on 
Monday, November 4, in St James’s Hall. This is about the 
utmost in the way of announcement that amateurs care to have 
put under their eyes. ‘‘Good wine needs no bush,” and Mr Arthur 
Chappell can do without any preliminary flourish of trumpets. He 
has only to say when he spreads the feast, and feasters are sure to 
be there ready to take the menu and its service upon trust. In this 
comfortable state of things lies the best proof of popularity and 
stability. The Popular Concerts, in fact, have grown into the lives 
of metropolitan amateurs, and to sympathise with and support them 
has become, so to speak, a duty to one’s self. The arrangements 
for the season call for but few remarks, Mr Chappell is not in the 
habit of telling us what works he means to produce, but he does 
reveal the names of the artists, if that can be said to be revealed 
which is pretty well known before. As usual, we are to enjoy the 
services of Mdme Norman-Néruda, Herr Straus, and Herr Joachim, 
as leaders of the quartet, the distinguished Hungarian violinist 
remaining for a longer time than usual. Herr Ries will again play 
second fiddle; the viola will once more be in the hands of Mr 
Zerbini or Herr Straus, and, we are glad to say, Signor Piatti will 
act as violoncellist ‘‘on all occasions.” So far the order of the new 
season differs nowise from that of many others in the past. Among 
the pianists announced it is pleasant to see M. Brassin, who, indeed, 
makes his début at the first concert, and will, doubtless, be heard to 
more advantage than when he played at the Crystal Palace in the 
shadow of Brahms’ new symphony. We look for and find the 
names of Mr Charles Hallé and Miss Maria Krebs as a matter of 
course. Each of these artists seems indispensable. Miss Zimmer- 
mann will also appear, and, lastly, Mdme Schumann, who, it is 
rumoured, pays us a final visit. If this report be true, unusual 
interest will attach to the coming performances of the eminent lady 
—the interest of admiration, gratitude, and regret. For fifty years 
Mdme Schumann has been before the public, who owe her much, 
and cannot too strongly show that she will live in kindly memories. 
As regards the vocalists, Mr Chappell begins well by engaging Mr 
Santley, and may be trusted to continue as he begins. Mr Zerbini, 
as usual, assists Sir Julius Benedict, ‘‘the conductor ” from the 
beginning, in his responsible duties; and last, but not least, the 
instructive analytical notes will be continued by the able hand 
which has written them during so many years.—D. T. 

ee 
ENCORES, 
(To the Editor of the *‘ Musical World.”’) 

Srr,—The question as to whether the public is justified in insisting 
on ‘‘encores”” has so often been discussed that I have no intention 
of trespassing on your valuable space by re-opening it, but I would 
ask to be allowed to suggest to the more considerate section of that 
public, which does seem to recognize “artists” as something 
superior to mere machines, that a cry of ‘‘ order” would probably 
effect the end they have in view better than the present system, and 
would certainly be less discomforting to the succeeding performer, 
who, not infrequently has to make his or her appearance on the 
boards before the adverse sounds have ceased, This isa little thing, 
even when by no means personally intended. Where the perform- 
ance is indifferent I have not a word to say, and the course I have 
indicated would, I think, offer a distinction between consideration 
for others and an actual expression of disapprobation. I fancy 
“‘ artists,” generally, will agree with me—and begging you will 
pardon me, if I have occupied too much of your time, believe me 
faithfully yours, Li, 








FLORENCE. —Rossini's remains will shortly be removed to this city 
and deposited in the church of Santa Croce, the entire expense being 
defrayed by the Municipality. 

Wermar.—A centennial festival will shortly be held here in 
memory of Hummel, the composer, and pupil of Mozart, when the 
programme will consist exclusively of works by these two musicians. 
Hummel was born on the 14th November, 1778, and the festival 
will come cff on the 14th inst, 











Balaklaba ! 
A WrREATY FoR THE 25TH OCTOBER. 
( Dedicated to the survivors of the Great Charge. ) 
By A So.pier’s DauGurEr. 


Arrayed in haughty and majestic preparation for the coming fight, 
Stand Russia’s chivalry; their iron ramparts sternly challenging our 


might— 


Dark and dense-massed these lower, as lightning-freighted clouds on 


stormy winter night, 


When no sweet star looks forth from heaven, to guide and cheer us with 


its tender light. 


Anon they ‘open; ” and the autumn air grows quickly hot with smoke 


and flame ; 


The death-bolt’s crashing deluge e’en as thickest hailstone tempest falls 


the same. 


Who now (with God's own arm for gis ’mid the strife!) our foe’s proud 


strength shall tame ? 


What Curtian band charge fearlessly yon lead-ploughed gulf, and earn 


immortal fame? 


Then gaze the shining hosts of fair Imperial France, with awe’s dense 


wonder pale, 


As, rising high above the cannon’s ceaseless roar, rings out upon the gale 
Old England’s mighty cheer! an answer meet from those who can nor 


blench, nor quail, 


As forth our chosen champions speed to still the murd’rous thunders of 


the vale. 


What reck they that the tawny surgings roll in ever thickening tides of 


gray, 


That, all-phosphorent, gleam with lurid harbingers of danger and decay ? 
No thought of self can move the lion-hearts who gallantly shall bear to-day 
Our England’s hero-honour stainless, ay, triumphant, thro’ th’ unequal 


fray. 


One momentary glance of joyous pride along the serried lines is thrown 
By those who with fierce exultation call the right of leadership their 


own— 


An instant’s pause; then peal the trumpets out with loud defiant tone, 
And, lanced like birds on swiftly-eager wing, the squadrons to the charge 


have flown, 


Six hundred sabres flashing, 
A thousand requiems clashing, 
Six hundred horsemen dashing 
Adown the fire-lit vaie; 
His sword each watcher’s grasping, 
As up to God flots gasping 
The prayer that’s wildly clasping 
His spirit with its wail. 
Fast, fast the blades are sweeping, 
The silent mounds upheaping, 
Till victory e’en is weeping, 
With visage scared and pale; 
Hushed grows the spiked guns’ 
booming, 
Death’s stillness o’er them looming, 
Where, ’mid the gray smoke’s 
glooming, 
Ride THOSE WHONEVER FAIL. 
At length from dead and dying, 
So thickly round them lying, 
Out come our “‘ Remnant,” flying 
Before the incenséd foe— 


| What shouts of loving greeting 


The welkin is repeating, 


| While every pulse leaps beating 


With triumph’s passion-glow, 





How friends and foemen wonder’d, 

When down the valley thunder'’d 

From hope of succour sunder’d, 
That handful of our brave! 

All Russia’s might defying! 

With dear life gladly buying 

The smile that Victory, sighing, 
With blended tear-drops, gave, 


And nought that bright “ charge” 
ever 
From England’s heart shall sever; 
For grander one was never 
By horse and rider made! 
So round October fires, 
When poets strike their lyres, 
And fame the theme inspires, 
Let 17 be sung and play’d! 


Each listener’s spirit turning 
With mourning, tender yearning 
To that dear spot where, burning 
Above th’ empurpled wave 
That Eastern shore is sweeping, 
The golden stars are keeping 
Fond vigil o’er our “sleeping” 
And laurel-wreathéd brave, 


Ay, England weeps her gallant dead; and culls the choicest blossoms of 


the land 


To deck the graves that, as fair monuments to glory, strew the Eastern 


strand ; 


And round each loved survivor's brow her trembling hands the lustrous 


guerdons twine, 


That, like rich coronals of priceless gems, throughout the years to come 


shall shine, — 


Whilst History, at her bidding, paints with richest hues th’ encrimsoned 


page of fame, 


On which, with soul exultant, she emblazons BALAKLAVA’s deathless 


name ! 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


The concert-room of the institution was well filled on Friday 
evening, October 25, at the Students’ Chamber Concert. The 
following is the programme :— 

Anthem (MS.), ‘‘ The Lord is my Light” (Alice Borton, student) 
—Miss Clara Samuel, Miss Amy Gill, and chorus; Duetto, ‘Sull’ 
Aria,” Nozze di Figaro (Mozart)—Miss Kate Brand (La Contessa) 
and Miss Ada Patterson (Susanna); Romances, in E flat and G 
minor, pianoforte (Sir W. Sterndale Bennett)—Miss Foskett ; 
Melodie Religieuse, ‘‘Ave Maria” (Gounod), Adaptée au ler prelude 
de J. S. Bach—Miss Kate Brand; ‘ Hosanna,” Pight of the World 
(A. Sullivan, Mus. D., Cantab.)—Chorus of Female Voices ; Italian 
Concerto, pianoforte (J. 8. Bach)—Miss Boxell ; Song (MS.) ‘‘ Lov- 
ing and true” (Maude White, student)— Miss Clara Samuell ; 
Troisieme Ballade, in A flat, Op. 47, pianoforte (Chopin)—Mr F. W. 
W. Bampfylde ; Sestetto, ‘‘Sola, Sola,” Don Giovanni (Mozart)— 
Mrs Irene Ware (Donna Anna), Miss Clara Samuell (Donna Elvira), 
Miss Saidie Singleton (Zerlina), Mr Sidney Tower (Don Ottavio), 
Mr Grantley (Masetto), Mr J. H. D’Egville (Leporello) ; Chanson 
D'Avril (MS.) (A. Thomas, student)—Miss Amy Aylward ; Fugue, 
in B minor, organ (J. 8. Bach)—Mr S. Benson; Solo and Chorus, 
Crucifixion (L, Spohr, Ph. D.)—Miss Amy Aylward (Mary), the 
Ladies of the Choir (Disciples); Aria, ‘‘Tutta rea la vita umana,” 
Il Scipione (Handel)—Mr Jarratt ; Allegro Moderato, from Sonata, 
in A flat, Op. 39, No. 2, pianoforte (C. M. von Weber)—Miss Amy 
Hare; Lied, ‘‘Die Botschaft”—‘*The Message”—(Cav. P. Goldberg) 
—Miss Lohlein ; Hunting Song (Sir Julius Benedict). The accom- 
panists of the vocal music were M~ Hooper, Mr Morton, Miss Alice 
Heathcote, and Mr A. Thomas. Mr H. R. Rose presided at the 
organ, and Mr Walter Macfarren conducted. 


The Daily Telegraph of Monday, October 28, says :— 


‘* A students’ concert took place on Friday evening last, and was 
very well attended, the room being crowded in every part. The 
work done on these occasions, though a matter of public interest, is 
hardly amenable to public criticism. It serves, however, to 
exhibit the progress of the pupils, and as a means for securing the 
encouragement of those whose merits are most deserving, In such 
respects the students’ concerts are undoubtedly valuable and worthy 
of attention, The programme contained several works composed in 
the Academy and presented as samples of the creative talent now 
under training. Prominent among these was an MS, anthem, ‘The 
Lord is my Light,’ by Miss Alice Barton. It consists of an opening 
chorus, a duet for soprano and alto, and a final chorus and fugue, 
each movement displaying very considerable promise, and fully 
warranting the encouragement of the young composer in the lofty 
walk of her art she has here dared to enter. A second original 
work was a song, ‘ Loving and true,’ by Miss Maud White, a very 
clever student, whose music has, on several occasions, received 
flattering notice. Feelingly sung by Miss Clara Samuell, the son 
—which, though slight, is pretty—made a good impression, an 
both the composer, who accompanied, and the executant were 
re-called, The male pupils were represented in this department by 
Mr A, Thomas, who furnished a graceful setting of a chanson 
@’ Avril, by Bonsard, This was entrusted to Miss Amy Aylward, 
and received with precisely the same honours as the song by Miss 
White, The rest of the programme contained nothing, save music 
more or less well known, chosen to display the capacity of its per- 
formers. Among the most successful efforts were those of Miss 
Kate Brand in Gounod’s ‘Ave, Maria,’ Miss Boxell (pianist) in Bach’s 
Italian Concerto, Mr Bampfylde (pianist) in Chopin’s Ballade in A 
flat, and Miss Amy Hare (pianist) in the Allegro Moderato from 
Weber’s Sonata in the same key. Miss Boxell may especially be 
congratulated upon the promise she gives of excellence in time to 
come, The other students thought worthy to take solos were Miss 
= Patterson, Miss Foskett, Mr S, Benson, Mr Jarratt, and Miss 

Ohlein, 


The next Students’ Concert is announced to take place on 
Saturday, November 23, 








_Boxn,—At the first concert for the season of the Beethoven Asso- 
ciation, Mdlle Anne Bock, of New York, was most successful in 
Chopin’s F minor Concerto and the Weber-Liszt Polonaise. 

_ Etseyacu.—The new theatre, outwardly an ornament to the town, 
18 practically and tastefully fitted up inside, with a view to the com- 
fort and convenience of the public, and to their security from fire. 
It will pie be opened with the new year, under the manage- 
ment of Intendant-General Herr von Lien, of Weimar, and for 
some time the artists will be those of the Grand-Ducal Theatre there, 





HERR WILHELMJ IN NEW YORK. 


This popular artist made his first appearance in Steinway Hall 
on the 28th September, before an audience of more than 5,000 
persons. He performed Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto, Paganini’s 
Concerto, and his own paraphrase of R. Wagner’s Meistersinger. 
His success was at once assured, the triumph he achieved being 
almost unparalleled. He is the artistic lion of the day, and people 
are raving about him. Of his third concert the New York Herald 
of the 3rd inst. writes :— 

‘* Beyond all question no artist who has appeared in this country 
for years has won fame so rapidly in this city as Herr August 
Wilhelmj, the violinist, and none was more worthy of it. Certainly 
none could boast of a more enthusiastic greeting than that accorded 
to him last evening at Steinway Hall, which, by the way, was 
crowded to the doors by as cultivated an assemblage as ever 
thronged to do honour to art in the highest sense in which that 
term can be applied. His presence riveted attention, and when he 
had finished Teciclskats marvellous concerto, unfolding, as he 
did throughout, fresh beauties in the composition, the audience, not 
content with the ordinary symptoms of approval, manifested its 
intense admiration in ringing cheers. Nor was this unusual out- 
burst of feeling without a cause; for seldom, if ever, has any 
violinist awakened, by skill and genius, such a unanimity of sent- 
ment. In both the first and second movements of the concerto his 
master hand and mind had full scope, tone and thought, all tlie 
fine elements requisite for the proper interpretation of the wors, 
indeed, being developed with consummate grace and ability, Lis 
re-call was in itself a demonstration, and as an encore he played cne 
of Bach’s airs, which tended to reveal the wonderful resources of the 

eat violinist. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that Wilhelmj 

as almost stepped beyond the bounds of criticism. In his own ‘ Fan- 
tasiestiick’ he again won rapturous approbation, his great power, 
breadth, sympathetic feeling, and masterly finish being manifest from 
beginning to end. As an encore he played Schumann’s ‘Evening Song’ 
with delightful effect, finally bringing the concert to a close wit 
transcription of his own from Chopin. His performance last 
evening may, indeed, be noted as a memorable one in every respect, 
for rarely have the great masters had such an interpreter as in the 
erson of Wilhelmj, who to-day stands in the front rank of his yru- 
ession.” 

The critic of the New York Times is equally favourable, He 
says among other things :— 

‘*His playing on this occasion deepened the impression made a 
week ago. He had three numbers on the programme, namely, a 
Mendelssohn concerto (adagio and al’egro), au original composition 
entitled ‘ Fantasiestiick,’ and two brilliant morceaux from Chopin— 
a Romance and a Nocturne—arranged by the violinist himself. In 
the adagio movement of the concerto, and in the Chopin Nocturne, 
Herr Wilhelmj was undoubtedly heard to best advantage ; for in 
these works the purely’ spiritual and poetic quality of his playing 
wholly dominated the technical. The marvellous harmony aud 
extreme beauty of tone which characterized these two performances 
could scarcely be surpassed. No sharp or strident note marred 
their firm and delicate quality. The soul of the violin trembled 
beneath the touch of its master, or, to speak more properly, the 
musician put all his own soul into his playing; the strings vibrate-4 
with intense expression, often attaining and surpassing some of the 
most sympathetic notes of the ’cello, While listening to the 
musician, the feelings and the imagination were profoundly stirred, 
There was nothing suggestive of mere brilliant execution in this 
work ; his heart appealed chiefly to the emotions, Every shade of 
pitch—and what instrument possesses such possibilities of shading 
as a violin ?—were given by him with unfaltering touch. It is safe 
to say that few persons of this generation have heard the Nocturne 
interpreted with such power and pathos, At the same time Herr 
Wilhelmj’s technique was admirable ; it was full of strength and 
colour, and always even. But Herr Wilhelmj represents the best 
and highest class of artists, those who succeed in concealing a per- 
feot mechanism by subjugating it entirely to expression. In the 
‘ Fantasiestiick, his method was displayed in its complete force and 
variety, and the ease with which he overcame great difficulties, as 
though, indeed, those difficulties were mere conventionalisms cf 
execution, was remarkable, The same power was also noticeable in 
the allegr'o of Mendelssohn’s concerto, a movement full of airy and 
elusive effects,” 








Wiespapex.—Herr Emil Sauret was much applauded at the 
twenty-fourth concert of the Town Orchestra for his rendering of 
Ernst’s ‘Concert Pathétique (F sharp minor) for Violin,” 
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CARL ROSA AT MANCHESTER. 
(From the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian.” ) 

After its first production, shortly after the extraordinary success 
of The Colleen Bawn, upon which story the opera is founded, The 
Lily of Killarney was unheard for many years until revived by Mr 
Rosa. Now it bids fair to become one of the most popular of operas, 
as it certainly is one of the finest that has had a distinctly English 
setting. The interest centres chiefly in a few characters, notably, in 
Eily O’Connor and Danny Mann. Mr Rosa has not had, if our 
recollection is right, any other representative of the former part 
besides Miss Gaylord, who has sustained it with such charming 
naiveté, each season developing some new feature, as to have almost 
identified the character with herself in the popular recollection. She 
showed last night that she sings the music as well as ever, allow- 
ance being made for a slight oak for which the trying weather is a 
sufficient explanation, and certainly displays a higher dramatic 

wer than we have previously noticed. She has always shown a 
ively appreciation of comedy, but the scene on the lake with Danny 
Mann had a tragic force imparted to it which we have not previously 
credited Miss Gaylord with possessing. We have had many Danny 
Manns in Manchester, and this must really be an easier part to sus- 
tain than at first one would imagine, because all have been more or 
less successful in it. The latest representative of the faithful, but 
repulsive, foster-brother of Hardress is a Mr Leslie Crotty, a very 
young man, and a recent addition to Mr Rosa’s company. His voice 
can hardly yet be said to be fully formed, but if he does not over- 
work it too early it will probably settle down into a baritone of fair 
extent and volume, and also of good quality. We shall wait for 
further opportunities of hearing Mr Crotty before expressing a 
decided opinion on his abilities. Mr Lyall is almost the only 
possible Myles-na-Coppaleen. Possibly there may be better, but 
we do not think we should like them so well. The part in his 
hands is dramatically perfect. For the same reason that we like 
Mr Lyall, we dislike Hardress Cregan. But this is due to our unutter- 
able aversion to the character rather than to the way in which it is 
sustained by Mr Packard. The remainder of the characters were sup- 
oe by Miss Yorke, Miss Burns, Mr Lawrence, Mr Snazelle, and 
Mr Dyer. The concerted music was given with the care which is 
always devoted to it by Mr Rosa, and the orchestra is equal not 
only to the effective rendering of the difficult music of this opera, 
but also of that of The Huguenots, which is to be given—we almost 
think for the first time here in English—this evening. 





(From the ‘‘Manchester Examiner and Times.” ) 


The merits of the Carl Rosa Company are now so well known here 
that its visits are expected as confidently as the pantomimes. We 
go to hear operas produced by Mr Rosa, less to listen to this or that 
favourite singer, than to hear what is popularly called a good all- 
round performance. At the outset of his career as a manager the 
director determined to secure completeness in every department ; 
and though the personnel of his troupe was frequently changed, the 
old policy has been always kept up, and, as a consequence, Mr Carl 
Rosa’s name is now a guarantee for finished performances of opera 
in English. In referring to the changes that have taken place in 
the company, to the secessions and accessions of the last few years, 
it may be said that the process of development has been continuous, 
if not always in one direction ; and, unless we are mistaken, not 
one of the principal singers who come with Mr Rosa on this occasion 
were here on his first visit to Manchester. Whether the fact of his 
being the only representative of the Carl Rosa Company of that 
day as an example of the survival of the fittest, is, however, a 
question we are fortunately not bound to answer. Happily, the 
company still includes many of the clever singers who have now 
been great favourites here for some years; and, in noticing the 
excellent performance of Benedict’s beautiful Lily of K illarney 
last night, we are glad to be able to say that Miss Gaylord was again 
as charming as ever as the unfortunate Eily ; her beautiful voice is 
indeed seldom heard to greater advantage than in this music, and the 
applause of the audience sufficiently indicated their appreciation of her 
graceful singing and pathetic acting. Miss Yorke is anold favourite, 
and did excellent service as Mrs Cregan, and Miss Burns was successful 
in the part of Ann Chute. Hardress Cregan is one of Mr Packard’s 
best parts, and he was encored in ‘‘Eily Mavourneen.” As Danny 
Mann, Mr Leslie Crotty had to contend against the recollection of 
Mr Santley, but he made a most favourable impression, and was 
encored in ‘The Colleen Bawn.” His voice is pleasing in quality, 
but not very powerful; he sings in good dramatic style and with 
excellent tas‘e. We need only mention that Mr Lyall took his old 


art of apt ogame and criticism is thereby rendered super- 
uous, 


He is really inimitable, and always finds favour with the 





audience. The choruses were very well sung, the band is quite 
as good as heretofore, and Mr Rosa conducted with his accustomed 
discretion. 

To-night T'he Huguenots will be given by Mr Rosa, for the first 
time in Manchester. 


—-o-— 


ARDITI IN NEW YORK. ; 
(From the ‘* New York Evening Telegram,” Oct. 15.) 


Quite an interesting episode occurred yesterday morning in the 
Academy. A rehearsal of the orchestra was called, and when the 
time arrived all the musicians were sitting in their places and ready 
for work when Signor Arditi, the famous musical director and con- 
ductor of Her Majesty's Theatre Opera Company, arrived. He was 
received with cheers. The maéstro bowed his acknowledgments 
several times from the stage, where he stood, and then took his posi- 
tion in the leader’s chair. He was much poe with the experience 
and ability of the gentlemen composing the orchestra, and expressed 
himself in terms of strong commendation afterwards to Colonel 
Mapleson. The orchestra for the opera season is composed of chosen 
musicians, picked for this season from among the best in New 
York, and Signor Arditi was quick to understand the material 
placed at his disposal. A little after dark, last night, Signor Arditi 
was serenaded at his residence by deputations from nearly all the 
musical societies in the city. 

OO 


MR W. PYATT’S CONCERT TOUR. 


Mr W. Pyatt’s autumn tour, one of the most popular and success- 
ful undertaken in the provinces for several years, came to a close at 
Bradford on Weieaion, when the talented company obtained a 
brilliant reception. Nine concerts have been given on the tour thus 
triumphantly concluded, in tke principal towns of Scotland and the 
Northern and Midland Counties, the audiences having reached the 
unprecedented high number of 31,000. It is specially noteworthy 
that all the artists fulfilled their engagements, Mr Sims Reeves and 
other members of the company having appeared at every concert. 
We understand that our enterprising townsman has arranged for a 

and ballad opera tour next autumn, at the principal theatres of 
fant and Scotland, and that Mr Sims Reeves will be the princi- 
pal artist. The announcement that Mr Reeves contemplates a 
return to the lyric stage will be, no doubt, cordially welcomed by 
his many admirers, when it is remembered that the eminent tenor 
won his first laurels in opera. Mr Reeves will also prove a valuable 
ally at a time when native opera is winning once more its way to 
popular favour, and gathering round it the highest musical talent of 
the country.—Nottingham Journal, 





‘*PEEPING OUT 0’ WINDOW.” * | 
Looking at that window | 


Peeping out 0’ window 
Puts reason to the rout. 


A maiden caught my eye, 
Passing neath that window 


For oh! that maiden sl 
I saw the maiden sly, NL et ee ee } 


| She has bewitched me so; 

My heart was all my own, | Her eye doth glance so sly, 
Till, alas! I saw her; E’en when she bids me go, 

That heart I no more own, 


é ; I scarce know what she means ; 
Tis beating all for her, : 


Yet love her, ah! full well. 
If loving me she means, 
Her tongue it will not tell. 





When I pass her window 
That maiden sly peeps out; | 


* Copyright, GIUNONE, | 
sa | 








WEDNESDAY CONCERTS AT THE CrysTAL PaLace.—The amazing 
advantage of an orchestra playing together daily throughout the 
year is made manifest to perfection at the Crystal Palace. On 
October the 23rd the four o’clock concert began with Walter Mac- 
farren’s ‘‘ Pastoral Overture,” which is a great favourite already 
with those who can enjoy clearness with beauty. Schubert’s un- 
finished Symphony was performed with that devotion to art which 
is identified with Mr August Manns and his band of ‘‘merrie men.” 
Rubinstein’s ballet music to his opera, Feramors, and Wagner’s 
colossal overture to 7'annhduser ended this feast, fit for the gods and 
goddesses. There was a vocalist in the person of a Mr Frank Amor, 
who appeared to win the favour of the audience, and gained a genuine 
encore for his second song, the Serenade from Mozart’s immortal 
Don Giovanni. How thankfully should we cherish an institution 
like the Crystal Palace, which, while compelled to satisfy the tastes 
of the ‘‘Omnivori,” still, with untiring energy and unflinching 
perseverance, exalts with undying enthusiasm the banner of the 
noblest and most lovely in the art of music, 
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SCRAPS FROM PARIS, 

At the Grand Opera, M. Salomon has resumed, in Polyeucte, the 
title-part, which he had ceded temporarily to M. Sellier ; in ashort 
time, however, the latter gentleman will again replace the former, 
and so on during the run of the opera. The part, it appears, is 
too much for one artist to sustain often without considerable inter- 
vals of rest. The French papers term it “ wn réle écrasant.” The 
engagement of M. Lassalle, the baritone, expires in May, and M. 
Halanzier, while acknowledging the value of M. Lassalle’s services, 
declines to re-engage him, for the reason that M. Halanzier himself 
is manager only until November, 1879, and, not knowing whether 
he will be retained in the post, does not wish to interfere more 
than possible with the free action of his successor. “These 
scruples,” observes the writer of a paragraph which has appeared 
in most of the papers, “are worthy of respect, but strike us as ex- 
aggerated. Most of the engagements (those of Mdlles de Reszké, 
Daram, MM. Lassalle, Gailhard, &c.) terminate in May or (those 
of Mdlles Krauss, Bloch, M. Villaret, &c.) in November. It is 
plain that the artists cannot defer making future engagements till 
the expiration of those still valid. The Opera, our first lyric 
theatre, may very well be taken unprepared in a year’s time. This 
is a contingency against which measures must at once be adopted.” 
The simplest way of settling the matter would be for the Minister 
of Fine Arts at once to say whether M. Halanzier is to retain the 
management, and, if not, to appoint without delay his successor.— 
The new work by M. Victorien Sardou and M. Deffés will be pro- 
duced probably at the Opéra-Comique on the 10th inst. It is in 
active rehearsal under the title of Le Jour de Noces, which M. Sardou 
thinks of changing to that of La Nuit de Noces. After the first 
performance, which the indisposition of M. Fugére would have 
delayed still.further had he not been replaced by M. Morlet, M. 
Sardou will leave for Italy, where he will pass the winter writing 
the piece he has promised the Théitre-Frangais. Mdlle Adéle 
Isaac has been te-engaged by M. Carvalho for three years, The 
five hundredth performance of Mignon went off brilliantly. Mdme 
Galli-Marié, as the heroine, was as charming as ever; M. Furst, 
the new tenor, made a successful début as Wilhelm.—Two grand 
concerts of more than ordinary interest have recently been given 
in the Salle des Fétes at the Trocadéro : the concert of the Associa- 
tion des Artistes Dramatiques and that of the Association des 
Artistes Musiciens, M. Faure sang at both with great success.— 
The grand prize awarded to M. Cavaillé-Coll for his Trocadéro 
Organ has been followed by his promotion to be Officer in the 
Legion of Honour. MM, Gand and Mangeot have been created 
knights of the order. 


— <Q 


Bradford at a Musical Feast, 


Mr Pyatt, the popular musical caterer, who, with a party of cele- 
brated artistes is making a remarkably successful tour of the 
provinces, last night gave a grand ballad concert in St George’s 
Hall, The company consists of Mdme Christine Nilsson, Miss 
Orridge, Madame Arabella Goddard, Mr Sims Reeves, Mr Bridson, and 
Messrs Nicholson and Naylor. The pena in public of any one of 
these artistes would prove a source of attraction in Bradford, and it 
is therefore not surprising that the announcement of such a 
combination of the highest available talent should have created 
much interest among our music-loving townspeople. Tickets 
were eagerly bought up at the high rates charged; and 
last night the hall was crowded with a brilliant assemblage, 
including the é/ite of the district. With vocalists who are equal to 
the performance of the most subtle and intricate combinations of 
melody, Mr Pyatt might have presented a programme which would 
gratify the most exacting of whimsical enthusiasts ; but with rare 
acumen he eschewed the sacred classic ground, already well occupied 
in Bradford, and gave an essentially ‘‘ popular” selection inter- 
spersed, with a few operatic tit-bits which the most cultured could 
heartily enjoy. The printed words supplied last night do not all 
reach a desirable standard even for the music of the people ; but 
language could hardly be more eloquent than Mdme Nilsson’s 
delightful rendering of Swedish airs, ‘‘Spring and Autumn,” and 
‘‘The Ball.” Thoroughly contrasted as the two pieces were by the 
exquisite skill of the fair prima donna, and sung with true dramatic 
grace, want of scope for the full display of which places her some- 
what at a disadvantage on the platform, she literally delighted the 
audience, who, with long and loud applause, won another strain of 
the rich melody. It was, however, in Handel’s well-known aria, 
‘From mighty kings,” that Mdme Nilsson’s wonderful executive 





ability was fully displayed. The noble recitative was declaimed to 
perfection, and the triumphal air was given with such spirit and 
jubilant power as fairly electrified the audience, the Handelian runs 
being at the same time given with easy precision and a 
faithful adherence to the text, Miss Orridge gave four thoroughly 
representative English songs, viz., ‘‘ Wapping Old Stairs,” ‘‘ By 
the simplicity of Venus’s Doves” (Bishop), ‘‘The Ferry Maiden” 
(Gaul), and Hullah’s ‘‘Storm.” Of these she was most successful 
in the characteristic ‘‘ Wapping Old Stairs,” which was sung in fine 
style and enthusiastically applauded, the artiste repeating the last 
verse. ‘‘ The Storm,” although given with precision and in excellent 
tone, lacked the dramatic treatment it demands, and it also suffered 
somewhat from being injudiciously placed after a song of similar 
character, ‘‘The Wreck of the Hesperus.” This was the last song 
down for Mr Bridson, and it was capitally sung by that rising 
baritone, as were his other songs, Sullivan’s ‘‘ A weary lot is thine, 
fair maid,” and Piatti’s hunting song, ‘ Waken, lords and ladies 
gay,” although in the latter a little forcing of the voice was 
apparent. The hero of the evening was undoubtedly our greatest 
tenor, Mr Sims Reeves, who must have found his enthusiastic 
reception last night very gratifying. He was in better voice than 
on the occasion of his last visit, and he was particularly gracious in 
responding to the good-natured demands of a delighted auditory. 
Levey’s tuneful but somewhat weak ‘‘My Darlings Three” was 
judiciously replaced by ‘‘The Pilgrim of Love,” and it was 
sung by Mr Reeves with all the delicacy and sweetness 
which have made him famous. His softest notes floated up 
to the topmost benches of the west gallery with great dis- 
tinctness ; and the eager attention with which his songs were 
listened to was almost as great a compliment as the hurricare of 
applause which rewarded him at each appearance, more particularly 
on the conclusion of ‘‘The Bay of Biscay,” which he gave in his 
own inimitable style, but with such alterations as would scarcely be 
permissible in a less gifted artiste. Much of his wonted fire was 
there, and in the rollicking refrain he effectually roused the feelings 
of his listeners, who applauded vociferously, and were rewarded 
with ‘‘Tom Bowling.” Mdme Goddard’s two solos consisted of 
Beethoven's thirty-two variations and a fantasia on Irish airs. The 
former was admirably calculated to display the artiste’s technical 
skill, and she interpreted the varying moods of the master with 
great expression ; while the Irish fantasia, an appropriate number 
in a ballad concert, was exquisitely manipulated, and evoked hearty 
plaudits, in response to which Mdme Goddard played Thalberg's 
‘* Home, sweet home.” Mr Nicholson’s mastery of the flute is well 
known, and his performances in solos and concerted pieces were in 
his best style. Mr Naylor accompanied the vocalists with much 
judgment, and his playing in the duets with Mr Nicholson was 
effective. The finale, a duet from Masaniello, was abruptly ended, a 
large portion ot the audience, as usual, rising to leave the hall when 
the last item was reached, 

[Why “artiste,” good brother Bradford? Have we net an 
English word which is spelt “artist?” Why this supertiuous “e.” 
It reminds us of the “superfluous second” talked about in the 
reviews of Bizet’s Carmen, Your article, brother Bradford, is 
here quoted verbatim et literatim. Nevertheless, we cannot al ide 
supertiuities, What is superfluous is superfluous. Apply to Dr 
Spark, of Leeds; he will teach you that much. Unsuperf!uous'y 
yours; ] Septimus Mind. 








CotocneE.—Handel’s Joshua was performed, under the direction 
of Dr Ferdinand Hiller, at the first Giirzenich Concert, 

Monicu.—Herr R. Wagner’s Nibelungen-Tetralogy is to be per- 
formed, with a special cast, and with King Ludwig alone as entire 
audience, in the following order: Das Rheingold and Die Walkiire 
on the llth and 12th inst., Sieg/ried and Die Gétterdémmeruny on 
the 14th and 15th respectively. Herr Nachbaur and Mdlle Schefizky 
will be included in the cast, 

FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MaINE.—The Wagner Association lately got 
up a grand concert, under the direction of Herr Kniese, when a 
number of compositions, instrumental and vocal, by the Bayreuth 
maéstro constituted the programme,—There is a kind of dead lock at 
the Stadttheater, owing to dearth of vocalists, principally of the 
[oer sex, Madlle Olden, after singing very succcssiully the two 
eading parts in Fidelio and Norma, is laid up, and will probably 
remain so for a considerable period ; Mdlle Erhart, who has rot 
sung since a first appearance with unfavourable result, is also ily 
Malle Epstein dares not sing, having been ostracized by the German 
Managers’ Association for breach of engagement; and Herr Stoll, 
the ‘‘ heroic tenor,” instead of joining his new impresar‘o here, pers 
sists in remaining with his old one in Prague, " 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


ST JAMES’S HALL. 
TWENTY-FIRST SEASON, 1878-79. 


DirEector—Mr 8S. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 


THE FIRST MONDAY POPULAR CONCERT OF THE SEASON 


WILL TAKE PLACE ON 
MONDAY EVENING, NOV. 4, 1878. 


To commence at Eight o’clock precisely, 





Programme. 
PART I. 

QUARTET, in E minor, Op. 44, No. 2, for two violins, viola, and 

violoncello—Mdme NORMAN-NERUDA, MM. L, RIES, ZERBINI, 

and PIATTI... oes sik <a ass ous aos as ... Mendelssohn, 
SONG, ‘“O swallow, swallow”—Mr SANTLEY; Violoncello 

obbligato, Signor PIATTT... en me ea iad wu see 
SONATA, in C major, Op. 53 (dedicated to Count Waldstein), for 

pianoforte alone—M. Louis BrRassrNn... -ok sae oe ... Beethoven. 


Piatti, 


PART II. 
AIR, ‘“‘ Nasce al bosco”"—Mr SANTLEY ... sie ae si ... Handel. 
TRIO, in B flat, Op. 99, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello— 
M. Lovis Brasstn, Mdme NorMAN-NERUDA, and Signor 
PIATTI Aes ae sats es “ oth .. Schubert. 
Conductor—Mr ZERBINI. 





THE FIRST SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERT OF THE SEASON 
WILL TAKE PLACE ON 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, NOV. 9, 1878. 


To commence at Three o'clock precisely. 





Progranime. 
QUARTET, in B fiat, Op. 10, No. 3, for two violins, viola, and 
violoncello—Mdme NORMAN-NERUDA, MM. L. Ries, ZERBINI, 
and PraTTI... se ve ne vas af -” a ... Mozart. 
SONG, “‘ Pur dicesti”—Miss CLARA MERIVALE sea a ose: Matti, 
FANTASIA SONATA, in G, Op. 78, for planoforte alone—Mr 
CHARLES HALLE ... va Ae rm aa tee asia ... Schubert. 
SONATA, in D major, Op. 5, No. 1, for violin—Mdme NorMan- 
NERUDA ..., en am sail ae we - nee .-- Corelli, 
SONG, “ Plaisir d'amour ”"—Miss CLARA MERIVALE... ‘a ... Martini, 
QUARTET, in G minor, Op. 25, for pianoforte, violin, viola, and 
violoncello—Mr CHARLES HALLE, Mdme NorMAN-NERUDA, 
MM. ZersBrini and Pratt ane we oom sad on ... Brahms, 
Conductor—Sir JuLius BENEDICT. 


Stalls, 7s. ; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, One Shilling. Tickets to be obtained of 
Austin, 28, Piccadilly ; Mitchell, 33, Old Bond Street ; Ollivier, 38, Old Bond Street ; 
Lamborn Cock, 63, New Bond Street; Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co., 84, New 
Bond Street ; Keith Prowse, & Co., 48, Cheapside ; M. Barr, 80, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C.; Hays, Royal Exchange Buildings; and at CHAPPELL & Co.’s, 
50, New Bond Street. 





To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the Musica Worupis at Mesars 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertisements 
may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Dr Stroat.—Mario was the first Masaniello at the Royal Italian 
Opera, Salvi the second, and Tamberlik, who made his début among 
us in Auber’s masterpiece, the third. In other respects Dr Stoat 
has been misinformed. 

PIrE-EN-BoIs.—Apply to Mr Sutherland Edwards, well ac- 
quainted with the true French poet of nature and the field—the 
late regretted Pierre Dupont, who sang also of beeves. Although 
our incisive humourist forgets his friends, he can hardly have for- 
gotten the Café-Leblanc (/ate Café), in 1851. 


The Mlusical World, — 


LONDON, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 2, 1878, 











(T'o the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.”) 
IR,—After I addressed you my communication published 
in your columns of the 27th inst., Sir George Bowyer 
again wrote to the Zimes on Musical Education with the 
effect of adding to the correspondence he had already called 


into print by his previous remarks. As the subject is one of 
considerable interest both to the professional musician and to 





the musical amateur, I trust I myself may be allowed to offer 
a few more observations on it, 

Among others who replied to Sir George’s assertion as to the 
rareness of good voices in England, and the abundance of such 
in Italy, was the “ Surgeon to Her Majesty’s Italian Opera and 
to the National Training School of Music.” That gentleman, 
singularly fitted both by his course of study and by his official 
position to form a just opinion, shows pretty conclusively that 
Italy by no means enjoys the vocal monopoly claimed for her. 
In times past she may have done so, though even that is not so 
certain, but nowadays at any rate, to adopt the words of 
Moliére’s Woodcutter: ‘* Nous avons changé tout cela,” as a 
glance at the vocal programmes not of London alone, but of any 
European city, will testify. Some two years since it was 
generally remarked how few Italians there were in the eom- 
pany at Her Majesty’s; and, when Fidelio was performed there 
at the period in question, out of six leading artists one only was 
Italian. Let us suppose, however, that good sopranos, tenors, 
barytones, and basses are really as plentiful in Italy as black- 
berries ; they are not more plentiful there than they always 
were. Now in England, though, according to Sir George 
Bowyer, very rare, they are not so rare as they used to be, and 
this undeniable fact we may fairly assume to spring from the 
extension given to musical education among us, When 
Rubens was an ambassador as well as an artist at the court of 
England; when Charles I. was sitting to Anthony Van Dyck, 
whom he loaded with presents, and on whom, as on Rubens, he 
conferred the honour of knighthood ; when Sir Peter Lely was 
painting the beauties of the court of Charles II.—he died, by 
the way, of apoplexy while engaged on the portrait of the 
Duchess of Somerset—and when Sir Godfrey Kneller could 
boast of having transferred to canvas the features of ten 
crowned heads, including four Kings and three Queens of 
England, the Czar of Muscovy, Charles III. of Spain, ‘and 
Louis XIV. of France, besides a host of minor sovereigns, such 
as Electors and Grand Dukes, the notion of England's pro- 
ducing painters of her own would probably have been deemed 
as preposterous by the gallants and fine gentlemen of the 
period as the idea of vocal material being generally found in 
this island is considered by Sir George Bowyer. It was not 
till 1768 that England possessed a Royal Academy of Painting 
—1768, little more than a century since! Yet no one now 
laughs at our painters ; France does not, at all events, as she has 
just proved; and the names of our Hogarths, our Gains- 
boroughs, our Reynolds’s, and our Landseers, to mention no 
more, are world-renowned. Can anyone suppose that a taste 
and a genius for pictorial art are novelties among us, and were 
totally wanting in Englishmen till within a comparatively 
short period? Is it not more reasonable to believe that the 
taste and the genius were there, though, because unculti- 
vated, not appreciated? With so striking an example before 
me, I confess to not holding such gloomy opinions as does Sir 
George about our raw vocal material. But there is another 
element in the matter which also inspires Sir George with 
great distrust, or, to speak plainly, in which he refuses to re- 
pose any faith. I have already alluded to it in my letter to 
you last week. This element is a musical ear, which, accord- 
ing to Sir George, is nearly incompatible with “sharp wind 
and severe cold.” ‘ As to the ear,” writes the Surgeon to Her 
Majesty’s Italian Opera, “ that is a totally different matter, and 
one on which there is a good deal of misconception. It is quite 
certain, however, that ‘sharp winds’ can in no way affect the 
auditory nerve at its seat of origin in the brain.” A composer 
must possess as fine and delicate an ear as a singer. I pre- 
sume no one will deny that, any more than, if he knows aught 
of foreign parts, that “‘ sharp winds and severe cold” are not 
uncommon in other countries besides England—Germany, for 
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instance, where the winter is frequently terribly bitter. Yet 
Germany can point to certain composers whose fame extends 
to all corners of the globe. I am sorry, therefore, I cannot 
accept Sir George’s theory on the ear any more than I can 
endorse his opinions as to our want of vocal material. I 
think—and hope—that he will live to find himself mistaken 
on both points. We must not complain of Nature’s having 
blessed us with no subterranean treasures if we have never 
sunk a shaft and worked a mine, the very operations Sir 
George blames us for having at length undertaken with regard 
to the vocal education of the masses. “In my opinion,” says 
the Surgeon to the National ‘Training School for Music, “so 
soon as the pupil can read, so soon might he be taught to 
sing,” an opinion for which he forthwith proceeds to enumerate 
his reasons, If to excel on any instrument or in any exercise 
requiring muscular exertion the sooner the instruction is 
begun the greater will be the skill subsequently attained, how 
much more forcibly does the principle apply to the vocal organ, 
where cartilages, muscles, and vocal chords are all growing, 
and require, for perfect action, complete freedom and elasti- 
city? This “freedom and elasticity” of the vocal organ is 
the boon we wish to bestow on the rising generation, and we 
fancy early training in the elementary schools is of inestimable 
value in securing it. But, to achieve a consummation so 
devoutly to be wished, the training must be worth the money 
it costs. This, we are informed, is not the case, and, there- 
fore, we all ought to be thankful to Sir George Bowyer, 
firstly, for having directed public attention to the fact, and, 
secondly, by the replies and comments he haselicited, for having 
afforded good grounds for belief that he is not justified in the 
unfavourable opinion he forms of our vocal material, but that 
the said material may in afew years actually rise above the level 
of the pig mentioned by him. This pig ‘was trained 
to squeak ‘God save the King’ correctly. But it was not 
music.” Even if it had’ been, some persons would still have 
doubted. Most of us must recollect another story of a pig, 
whom the countryman produced from beneath his cloak, as 
the real executant of the squeaking which the audience had 
pronounced exceedingly unnatural, and not at all like the real 
thing. 

Sir George Bowyer entertains grave misgivings as to the 
ability of Yorkshire hands and factory girls to execute the 
‘most elaborate works of the great composers.” What then? 
As aptly observed by ‘M.”, another letter-writer to the 
1'imes, “ Musical talent and the higher development of musical 
art may be safely left to look after themselves.” One great 
use of the musical education given in elementary schools, 
““M.” goes on to say, is to develop the natural love most of 
us feel for music into something that may afford real and 
wholesome pleasure to many whose pleasures are few, and to 
substitute innocent recreation for attractions of quite a different 
character. Government acts wisely in aiding those who 
would render such a result possible. Leaving for a moment 
other considerations out of the question, I venture to affirm 
that, as an agent of civilization and order, music is powerful 
for good among the lower classes, and should be warmly fos- 
tered by the State ; the five-lined staff of the musician is far 
preferable to the wooden staff wielded by the policeman. 


ake 








Nationan Tratntnc ScHoot ror Mustc.—The Fishmongers’ 
Company’s Scholarship of £40 per annum, having a en 
vacated, in consequence of ill-health, by Miss Lemmon, who was 
only appointed thereto in January, 1877, has been awarded, by 
Mr John Hullah and Mr W. G. Cusins, after a severe and searching 
examination, lasting two days, to Miss Marian Emily Stewart, out 
of twenty-five candidates, 





Preparations for the Cutting np. 


(From our New York Temporary Correspondent. ) 








Dr Beer.—Dr Knire Wortp, N.Y.—Dr Fork Tres, N.Y.—Dr 
Spoon Heratp, N.Y. 
(The horse-leech hath three daughters, crying, Gibe! Gibe! 
Gibe !) 
Dr Beer.—Oh ! oh! Fancy! 
Dr Forx.—Go it, Knife ! 
Dr Knire.—Look out, Spoon ! 
Dr Spoon.—You do your own work, I’ll do mine. 
Cutting up begins. 
Dr Berr.—Oh! oh! Fancy! 


ag wee! the heading of ‘The Opera War,” in which Shere 
Ali is symbolized after the likeness and appearance of Mr Max 
Strakosch,and John Bull issymbolized after the likeness and appear- 
ance of Mr Mapleson, Commander of the Faithful at Her Majesty’s 
Imperial Theatre, London, the following article appears in the 
New York (unmusical) World of October 15, a.p. 1878 :— 
‘*It is a grievous thing when opera-managers fail to dwell together 
in unity. Why should they quarrel in the few and evil days which 
recede their inevitable insolvency? Time driveth around fast, and 
in a little while their accounts are overdrawn. What is a prima 
donna more or less, or the piracy of an occasional opera, to a man 
duly impressed with the seriousness of his mission of casting pearls 
of lyric art before an unmusical public, for the benefit of a few 
—— but not contributive stockholders? It is possible that 
Mr Mapleson has not yet learned the American public well enough 
to regard himself as a predestinated martyr to his or other people’s 
art, and considers himself to have embarked upon a commercial 
speculation, Mr Strakosch, with whom he assures our reporter that 
his relations are friendly, can undeceive him upon that point. Mr, 
Strakosch knows as well as any man, except possibly Mr Maretzek, 
that he who gives opera gives it not for gain, nor yet for applause, 
since he always loses money, and is invariably abused by everybody. 
He gives it use it is ‘laid upon him” as a mission and a duty 
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to give it. As Spinoza ground object-glasses (and crushed a 
pyramid of flies.—D. JP.), that he might gain leisure to write 
philosophy, so the manager gives painful and toilsome concert 
seasons that he may accumulate money enough to afford the luxury of 
opera. According to Mr Mapleson, Mr Strakosch has not accumu- 
lated enough to pay for his operas this year. He has acquired 
Carmen, a new and secular song, without paying for it, by some 
trick and device the nature of which Mr Mapleson can only dimly 
conjecture. Perhaps it was a fiend in the shape of a musical steno- 
grapher. Perhaps it was Miss Kellogg and Miss Kellogg’s 
mother abusing the hospitality of Mr Mapleson’s box. Per- 
haps it was Max Maretzek who acquired a piano score 
by stealth, and embellished it with conjectural instrumentation. 
Mr Strakosch, on the other hand, says that Miss Kellogg did not 
acquire the opera for him—in which assertion he is powerfully cor- 
roborated by himself as the representative of Miss Kellogg; and he 
intimates that Mr Maretzek did not acquire it for him by offering 
to bet in charity the 100,000 dollars, which he saved by not paying 
for it, that it is a correct and full score. We trust itis. The fear 
which will haunt the stockholders and the opera-goers from the 
country, lest in listening to Mr Strakosch’s version of Carmen they 
should have irretrievably lost four bars of a bassoon part, or have 
heard in one key an air which Bizet wrote in another, should be 
averted not by vain offers to bet, but by prompt affidavits. Why 
then should the managers quarrel? It is not well that men who 
undertake to educate the public at their own cost should set this 
example of wrath to their pupil. Let them pool their issues and 
their singers, and go down hand in hand to the insolvency that 
awaits them with the consolation that they have, at least, for once 
given New York opera in correct score, and with all the instruments 
and voices called for by that score, which their united resources 
should be sufficient to accomplish.” 

Now, I need hardly say that a perusal of the foregoing spoiled 
my breakfast, although I had a brandy cocktail in advance, to 
stimulate my nerves and encourage appetite. What have you to 
say to this, my honoured editor? What will the thrice honoured 
Signor Arditi say ?—and last, not least, what the ineffable 
Minnie Hauk, Carmen of all possible Carmens ? 

Your Temporary. 


{Let Our Temporary Correspondent put his mind at ease: 
Colonel Mapleson, as he has shown for nearly twenty years, can 
hold his own; and as for the Hauk, America should feel proud of 
her; if not, the Hlauk can have no reason to feel proud of 
America. “Nolens volens,” she may say, and in every civilized 
land the “ volens” would have it. 


Theophilus Queer. 


THE programme at the Crystal Palace concert to-day consists 
exclusively of works by Mendelssohn, the anniversary of whose 
death (Nov. 4, 1847), it is intended tocommemorate. The eminent 
French pianist, Mdme Montigny-Rémaury, has come from Paris 
expressly to perform the G minor concerto. Among other in- 
teresting things, an unpublished symphony in F minor, for 
stringed instruments, is included. 

Moe CuristinE Nixsson sings in Brighton, at one of the 
concerts organized by the enterprising and indefatigable Mr Kuhe, 
whose autobiography will surely contain a chapter entitled “‘ Kuhe 
and the two Swedish Nightingales.” 


—o— 


OCCASIONAL NOTE, 


In 1828, one benefit of Mdme Sonntag’s brought in 50,000, 
francs. Mdme Malibran received in London, and also in Milan, 
5,000 frances a-night, and a short time before her death she was 
offered 600,000 francs for one season, It must be remembered, 
moreover, that the above sums possessed at that period a far 
higher value than at present. 


—_ 0 -——_ 


PROVINCIAL, 


Bricuton.—The band of the Belgian Grenadier Guards, specially 
sent over to this country by the King of the Belgians, to play at 
the entertainments given on four successive evenings at the 
Agricultural Hall, London, in aid of the Mansion House fund 
for the benefit of the sufferers by the Abercarne colliery 




















explosion, and the French Orpheonists, Messrs Stephenson, 
Robshawe, Newburger, and Schuberth, paid us a visit on Monday, 
Oct. 21st. On their way to the Aquarium they serenaded the 
Mayor. After luncheon with the directors, the Belgian band 
commenced their performance in the new pavilion in the 
terrace-garden ; while the French Orpheonists simultaneously gave 
a concert in the conservatory. Both performances were attended 
by one of the largest audiences ever collected in the Aquarium. 


Bricuton.—Mr Kuhe gave his second pianoforte recital on 
Wednesday afternoon, Oct. 23, at the Pavilion, before a crowded 
and fashionable audience. He was assisted by Mr Carrodus, our 
eminent English violinist. The programme consisted of Mendels- 
sohn’s Variations (Op. 82), Rubinstein’s A minor Sonata, for piano- 
forte and violin ; Haydn’s Menuetto and Presto, from the Trio in G, 
arranged for pianoforte alone by Hermann Kisoldt ; Schumann’s 
Romance (Op. 28), No.2; and a Tarantella, by Charles Wehle, 
Three ‘‘ Salon-Stiicke,” for violin, by David, were eager * played 
with Mr Carrodus; Chopin’s Nocturne in F minor, and Valse in 
A flat concluding Mr Kuhe’s performances, which were in each 
instance loudly and deservedly applauded. After Wehle’s Tarantella, 
being unanimously re-called, he played ‘La Fileuse” of Raff. Mr 
Rosoland, the vocalist on the occasion, sang a Canzone, by Carissimi, 
and Hatton’s always welcome ‘‘To Anthea.” Mr Kuhe’s third and 
last recital is announced for Nov. 6, when his highly-talented 
daughter will take part in the performances. H. E. 


—_o—. 
MUSIC AT BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 


(From a Correspondent. ) 


I dare say the readers of the Musical World will have wondered 
for some ten weeks past what has become of X. T. R. («.e., those 
readers who take any interest in the doings and goings on of the 
“ Ville de Plaisance ”). 

The fact is X. T. R. has been absent from his post, and been 
away on “urgent private affairs,” which took him to Paris, among 
other places, and introduced him to Niniche, Orphée aux Enfers, 
and Les Danicheffs, details of which, having been so well gone into 
by your “ Parisian Scrapper,” he will (having come home again) 
tell what he can about Boulogne theatricals, &c. 

Since my return I have only seen La Timbale d’ Argent, Le Petit 
Duc, and La Grande Duchesse, the last being the greatest hit, M. 
Froment’s artists are of an “average” sort. Mdlle Mozart looks 
well as La Grande Duchesse, Le Petit Duc, and Molda, but over- 
acts each, and the upper register of her voice is very superior to 
the “ chronic-bronchitical ” apologies of the lower. Mdlle Denis is 
an excellent “ Dugazon,” and possesses a fresh sympathetic voice, 
but, as yet, has had compuratively unimportant parts to enact. 
Mdlle Gilberte, from the Folies Dramatiques, impersonated Wanda 
in the Grande Duchesse, and seemed quite at home in the character 
of that much-embarrassed jeune mariée! She sang as well as could 
he expected under the circumstances, Of the other members of the 
troupe, I can only say everything is exaggeration. M. Minart, in 
the character of Fritz, “ Qw’tl a chanté a Parts,” sang accurately, 
but his acting was de trop, as was that of M. Walter, ‘‘ Basse-bouffe 
des Thédtres-imperiaua de Russie,” in the part of General Boumm, 
M. Lignel, the tenor /eger, is, perhaps, the only other vocalist 
who deserves notice. He is quiet and conscientious in acting and 
singing. 7 
Boulogne-sur-Mer, October 28, 


— 








Brussets.—A new three-act buffo opera, Le Cabaret du Pot Cassé, 
music by Mdme Pauline Thys, libretto by MM. Clairville and 
Lambert Thiboust, has been produced at the Fantaisies-Parisiennes, 
where it narrowly escaped on the first night proving a total fiasco, 
The second performance was not quite so unsuccessful. The book is 
weak, while the music is characterized by a complete ignorance of 
orchestration and the exigences of the stage. On the other hand, 
some pretty airs and romances are scattered here and there through 
the score. Mdme Pauline Thys is the daughter of a French com: 

oser, an old ‘‘ Prix de Rome,” known by several works of his per: 
ormed at the Paris Opéra-Comique some thirty years ago. Her 
first theatrical effort was. a one-act operetta, La Pomme de Turquie, 
produced on the 9th May, 1857, at the Paris Bouffes-Parisiens, the 
words as well as the music being from her pen. She has since 
brought out various comedies, vaudevilles, operas, and operettas, in 
Paris and elsewhere, besides publishing melodies, romances, sym- 
phonic fragments, and a novel, 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
(From an old and valued contributor.) 


On Monday night the opera of Der Freischiitz took its turn 
among the performances at this theatre, cast, in certain respects, 
with an efficiency that left little to be desired, and realizing an 
ensemble that afforded undeniable pleasure to the large audience 
assembled to witness it. This popular work, in fact, let it be 
represented as it may, never loses the charm belonging to 
early association, or the keen sense of delight ever inseparable 
from the hearing of a masterpiece in which the ap- 
propriateness of musical expression and development is 
so signally distinct and conclusive. Further preparation 
might unquestionably have been expended with advantage 
upon the performance, but from the popular nature of Mr 
Mapleson’s present undertaking, and the nightly changes of his 
programmes, this could hardly be expected, dependence being, no 
doubt, placed upon the acquaintance of the singers with réles of 
the commonest experience in an operatic career—as familiar, in 
short, to them as “household words.” No representation of 
Weber's eminently descriptive work could thus be ineffective, 
provided, of course, the artists were of some degree of mark, the 
instrumentalists of skilled capacity, and the conductor intelligent. 
Upon the present occasion there were several elements of super- 
lative excellence. In Mdme Eugenie Pappenheim Mr Mapleson 
possesses an Agata of the highest value. The delivery by this 
accomplished lady on Tuesday night of the famous scena, “ Softly 
sighs "—one of those rare instances of exquisite conception and 
perfect dramatic elucidation which the es will never lose sight 
of—was in every respect worthy of herself and of the music, pro- 
ducing a thrill of appreciative enjoyment in the heart of every one. 
A more attractive reading, or one that would bear more authorita- 
tive comparison with those that have gone before at the hands of 
other queens of the lyric stage could hardly be conceived. But 
the vocal ability of Mdme Pappenheim vindicated itself through- 
out the entire opera, and was recognized with all the enthusiasm 
due to high merit. If the interpretation of the interesting part 
of Agata was thus so unmistakably satisfactory, so also was that 
by Mdme Bauermeister of Annetta, to whom Weber has allotted 
music, which, it is hardly necessary to say, is no less pleasing and 
characteristic. It is seldom that so agreeable a representative of 
the playful and engaging cousin of the sentimental heroine has 
been within reach. Mdme Bauermeister, whose growing improve- 
ment is manifest, delineated the part both vocally and _his- 
trionically with easy and gentle gaiety, and obtained marked 
commendations from the audience. Of the rest of the characters 
there is but little need tospeak. Herr Behrens made a portentous 
and energetic Caspar, and furnished a graphic portrait of the 
sinister and ill-omened huntsman, giving considerable effect, it may 
be mentioned, to the celebrated drinking song in the first act. 
The Rodolfo of the evening was Signor Gillandi, who exerted himself 
diligently and emphatically in the trying music belonging to the part, 
and, at times, with success. Signor Belcampo was the Kiliano, and 
Signor Zoboli, Kuno. ‘The chorus singing would undoubtedly 
have been all the better for another rehearsal or two; but there 
was not much to complain of. The orchestral performers on the 
other hand, under the discriminative and well-informed guidance 
of Signor Li Calsi, left nothing to wish for, revealing all the 
subtleties of Weber's magnificent score with the fullest sense of 
their pictorial beauty and their never failing dramatic ede 
— 


VIENNA, 
(Correspondence. ) 


During the winter season now approaching, the Society of the 
Friends of Music will give five grand concerts—four ordinary and 
one extraordinary. The first four take place on the 10th November, 
the 8th December, the 5th January, and the 9th March. The pro- 
grammes are thus constituted for the Ist concert. ‘‘Herr Gott, 
Dich loben wir” (first time of performance), Johann Sebastian Bach ; 
Violin Concerto (new, and played by Herr Lauterbach), Goldmark : 
Aria from Fidelio, Beethoven; ‘‘L’Arlésienne, ” and Suite for orchestra, 
Bizet; The 114th Psalm, Mendelssohn ;—2nd concert. ‘‘ Schick- 
salslied,” Brahms; ‘‘Serenade” (manuscript), Briill; Pianoforte 
Concerto (played by the composer), Brassin ; ‘Dirge on the death of 
Queen Caroline” (first time), Handel ;—3rd concert, The oratorio 





of St Paul, Mendelssohn ;—4th concert. Overture to the opera, 
Der Barbier von Bagdad (first time), and Violin Concerto (played by 
Seiior Sarasate), Cornelius; ‘‘Stabat Mater” (arranged for the 
concert-room by Herr Richard Wagner—first time), Palestrina ; 
Serenade in D major, Brahms. At the extraordinary concert on 
Shrove Tuesday, J. 8. Bach’s Johannespassion. 

The list of works fo be performed at the Philharmonic Concerts 
includes : ‘‘ Prelude, Andante, and Gavotte for Stringed Orchestra 
(arranged by S. Bachrich) J. S. Bach; Symphonies, No. 2, in D 
major, No. 6, Pastorale, No. 8, in F major, and music to Géthe’s 
Egmont, Beethoven ; Overture, the ‘‘ Carneval Romain,” and over- 
ture to King Lear, Hector Berlioz; Symphony, No. 1, C minor, 
Johannes Brahms ; Overture to Anacreon, Cherubini; ‘‘ Suite,” No. 
1, F major, Esser; ‘‘Capriccio,” Gradener ; Symphonies, Haydn ; 
Water-Music and Fire-Music, Handel ; ‘‘ Les Preludes” and ‘‘ Sin- 
fonie-Dichtung,” Liszt; Overture to Der Vampyr, Marschner ; 
‘*Reformations-Sinfonie,” and overture to Athalie, Mendelssohn ; 
Symphony in G minor, Mozart; Symphony, ‘‘Im Walde,” Raff; 
ballet-music to Feramors and Damon, Anton Rubinstein ; Overture 
and ballet-music to Rosamunde, Schubert; Symphony in B flat 
major, Schumann; Overture to Jessonda, Spohr; Symphony in D 
minor and overture to Richard [/J., Volkmann. 

The libretto of the comic opera, Die Walfahrt der Kénigin, just 
produced at the Ringtheater, is no other than that of Giralda, 
written by Scribe, and set by Adolphe Adam, many years since. 
The present musical version is by Herr Joseph Forster, who possesses 
evident talent for this particular branch of the art, and will probably 
soon be popular. He was called on at the end of every act, 
though the artists were far from doing justice to the music with 
which they were entrusted. Unless the present company is strongly 
reinforced, or summarily dismissed and replaced by a better one, 
the Ringtheater will not be more prosperous under its new name 
than it was under its old one.—Les Cloches de Corneville is drawing 
large houses to the Theater an der Wien. The same is true of 
Niniche at the Carl-Theater. 





THE VIRTUES OF MUSTARD. 


The following on dit has been going the round of the Paris 
papers. During the recent visit of the Shah of Persia he was 
invited to a grand banquet by a cabinet minister. His 
Imperial Highness is understood to be a good diner, there- 
fore the menu was of the most lavish description. The 
distinguished Persian amazed the company with the rapidity 
with which the different dishes disappeared beneath his 
Imperial jacket: oyster pdtés, jellies, truffles, olives, mush- 
rooms fried in oil, pickled lampreys, and Persian conserves 
vanished in rapid succession, alternated with frequent liba- 
tions of sherbet, champagne, and rum punch. At last he 
began to feel serious misgivings that something was decidedly 
wrong, and it soon became manifest that there was a com- 
motion in the region of the Imperial epigastrum. It was 
three o’clock in the morning, and no physician could be found. 
The whole palace was in a dreadful state of alarm, for unless 
something was done, Persia might be mourning her Shah, 
and all the prime ministers be doomed to death. An old 
lady who was present, suggested an emetic and a Mustard 

laster, which being applied to the part most affected, soon 
ver the Imperial ‘sufferer relief. Delighted and amazed 
at this miraculous cure, he inquired who was the inventor of 
this marvellous compound, and was informed that it was 
made by Messrs Keen & Co., the celebrated Mustard manu- 
facturers of London, who had made it for the past hundred 
and thirty-six years, and who have been royally endorsed for 
a century. It is said that the Shah immediately ordered 
one hundred cases, and insisted upon every one of his min- 
isters putting on a plaster at once to see how good it felt. It 
is also said that this article is to be in future a standin 
medicine in the Empire. The excitement for Keen’s Mustar 
has reached the restaurants, and the Mustard is to be seen 
everywhere, while blazing placards proclaim its virtues. It is 
an ‘admirable addition to roast beef, is invaluable for any 
kind of salad, and preserves you against the inclemency of 
the weather. Lucky Keen to have a Shah! Lucky Shah to 
have a Keen! Vive le Shah! Vive Keen !—Scientific Review. 

To Admiral Wink of North Malvern. 











TueatrE Royat, Covent GarpEN.—At the Musical Festival 
which has been organized by Mr Samuel Hayes to take place next 
Monday there will be a variety of attractions, not the least being 
the appearance of Mr Sims Reeves, who has accepted an engagement 
to sing on this occasion, 
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Jn Wemoriam.” 

MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY. 

Died Nov. 4, 1847. 

Of sin, paid justly by the judge of 
men 

To those who squander life for 
worldly pelf 

And strive not to get “back to 
heaven again,” 


| FELIX 
| Born Feb, 3, 1809, 


| ‘ God sent his singers upon earth,” 
| Most surely, Felix, thou wert one 
Of that bright band, who, each in turn 
|‘ With songs of sadness and of mirth” 
| So make the inmost soul to burn, 
So deeply ‘‘touch the” (wandering) 
“hearts of men” 
That even ere life’s course on earth 
is run 
They feel themselves brought ‘‘ back 
to heaven again.” 


But thou wast ne’er “a gray old 
man,” 
Thy work was done ere yet thy 
prime 
Had come or gone. 
| At first, thou “ youth, with soul of} sing . 
fire : In thy short life (too short a span 
(For such thou wert in early days, We think thou hadst ;—tears to our 
When at thy bidding the full tide eyes do spring 
—— from the fabled “golden| As we remember thy brief tale of 
lyre,” | years.) 
W — strings some oft before had! Within cathedrals vast, which many 
ried a time ‘ 
In ot to wake with musieclife| Have echoed with th’ alternate hopes 
her dreams and fears. 
Of art, not e’en approached the lucent | : 
rays Thy music doth express to us, as now 
Of colour-tone with which thy music| A soul almost cast down with woe, 
but still 
With thee, we wander through the! es in the contele: hege et 
| neip 
Trove | G F 
| Of some bright eT | From God’s high throne, before that 
| And hear a feathered songster raise | PR it rH like the “ Ji 
Thestrain his brooding mate approves; whan j ye 
| Or else, in moonlit dell, with fays | I 1 , 
| Ail adicen: sapaanes Gai aaee ak Wes The patriarch bless’d, treads down 
| ee | the enemy 
Which aisle gk; an pepe __| Which lately seemed the inmost heart 
’ J . a: 7 i 
the bee on , , — 
| With busy hum doth soothe us to) a nt b a ih Dh ae 
| sweet dreams. oe 
| And then, young Felix grows apace, | And then, the calmness of a glorious | 
| And gaining power and weight of age | faith, ° 4 
| Comes forth, and, as he were a seer, | That God, who spared not e’en his | 
| Appears to all men in the market | ,, 500 from Death , | 
place, | To save repentant man, will surely | 


| | ; 
Calling the busy crowd to wait and| aid 
Sah - | And grant for daily use the daily 
|Some message that with ‘‘ accents bread of his own presence. 
| deep and loud” | 
Shall strengthen them, in their life’s| 1f but the 
Pilgrimage | ; aright, 
Who may be ’neath its heavy burdens! Aj] this shall be discerned in thy 
bowed. | song 
With thee, thou man, we tread the | From this time forth, through ages 
sacred soil all along, 
Of Carmel, yea, Jerusalem itself, | Till (at the end of time) in blest 
We hear thy voice, yet still in tender | eternity 
|__ tones Our souls (as thine is now) from 
| Foretelling doom of everlasting toil—| earth’s corruptions free 
| Nay, worse than that: of never| Shall lose all earthly sounds in 
ending moans Heayen’s high harmony. 
M. C. 0, 





But thou didst 


beams. ) 








Thou man of might ! 
listening ear be tuned 


| 





SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS. 

At the Social Science Congress at Cheltenham, on the 25th ult., a 
paper was read in the Art Department by Mr Hullah on the question, 
‘‘ How can a sound knowledge of music be best and most generally 
disseminated?” Mr George Godwin, F.R.S., presided, and, in 
introducing Mr Hullah, said that a knowledge of music was a key to 
endless enjoyment. No man living had given this key toa greater 
number of people than Mr Hullah. 

Mr Hullah said that the English people were very badly off for 
amusements. Vocal music was the cheapest of all enjoyments, and 
instrumental music was but little more expensive. No music was 
so charming as that in which we ourselves took part. In order to 
have a geneial cultivation of music, we must begin in the nursery and 





| had examine 





| He thought the best solution of the music question in e 





infant school. He would begin at the age of five. Nine out of ten 
English mothers and aunts could give the kind of first education he 
wanted. They could teach their children for ten minutes a day to 
imitate sounds and their duration. What did he mean by a musi- 
cian? A musician was not of necessity a good practitioner on any 
instrument, or gifted with the inventive faculty. A good musician 
knew the effect of what he saw written, and could write down and 
describe what he heard. He could hear with his eyes, and see with 
his ears. The difficulties of musical study were often attributed to 
the notation of music, and not to the thing itself. He must express 
his entire disbelief in new notations, whose name, he might say, was 
legion. The difficulties of music could not be removed, or in the 
slightest degree lessened, by altering its signs. The ordinary musi- 
cal notation was the clearest code of signs used for presenting any 
set of ideas to the human mind. He had not succeeded in forming 
even an approximate list of the projectors of new notations. Fifty 
years ago a Swiss writer collected a list of thirteen, and it was 
curious that only one of these was a German, the reason being that 
in Germany the people were more acquainted with music, and there- 
fore more satisfied with its notation, and also that the German 
Government had absolutely prohibited all attempts to meddle with 
the notation of music. Mr Hullah then described the use of ear 
exercises, and read a passage from his last Report describing an 
experiment in scientific music teaching to young children at the 
Home and Colonial Society. He tested them in singing at sight 
from his hand ‘‘ The Blue Bells of Scotland,” leaving out the Ff, as 
they had not learned that. Mr Hullah next dwelt on the advantage 
of learning to sing before learning to play. He ridiculed the recent 
statement of Sir George Bowyer that 98 per cent. of the male popu- 
lation in England, and rather more of the female, could not sing. 
This gentleman could not have been to Lancashire, Yorkshire, Nor- 
wich, or South Wales. He (Mr Hullah) was now in the midst of his 
annual inspection of Training Colleges. He had examined a thousand 
students, of whom not more than three, he doubted if more than 
one, could not sing. Even these rare cases of defect were explained 
by the students coming from remote places where music was un- 
heard, or from their parents for several generations having neglected 
the faculty. At present, music was not taught in elementary schools. 
Songs were taught, and though they might have a moral value, their 
musical value was less than nothing, because none found it so diffi- 
cult to learn music as those who had long sung by ear. What 
hindered the progress of music in schools? In the last six years he 

f individually 10,734 students, and he could testify 
that two-thirds of them were competent to teach children to sing. 


| The subject must be encouraged by payments, and it must be con- 


trolled by the inspection of competent judges. For more than a 
year their Lordships had had before them a scheme for providing 
this some inspection. No one had hinted that this whens was 
impossible or undesirable, but their Lordships did not think the 
time had come when an application to the Trvsnies for funds to 
carry it out would be justifiable. His conviction was that if the 
time had not come, it was imminent. 

Several gentlemen spoke to the question, one of whom said that 
not the least important effect of singing was its influence upon the 


| speaking voice, Our working men injured their nerves by drink, 
| and to a man in that state there was nothing so irritating as a shrill 
| voice, 
| Liverpool, as hedid, and hear the voices of the women, they would 
| feel that the habits of the men in resorting to the public house 


If some of them could walk through the lowest parts of 


were excusable, 

Mr J. Spencer Curwen said he thoroughly believed the closing 
words of Mr Hullah’s paper. The time when the value of music as 
a humanizer and refiner would be appreciated was fast ny where 

ementary 
schools would be still to require a minimum, as at present, but to 
reinstate music among the extra subjects, from the list of which it 
was deposed in 1872, and let work done in teaching notation be 
paid for by a grant. Inspectors’ assistants might be chosen who 
were qualified to examine in the subject. He hoped that the Govern+ 
ment would continue to deal with results, and not with methods, 
He said this although he was greatly interested in a method which 
came under Mr Hullah’s censure as a new notation—he referred 
to Tonic Sol-fa. Half the world knew nothing of what the other 
half was doing, and so he dared say that many of them had never 
heard of this system. Yet he believed—and he spoke carefully, and 
on the testimony of competent judges—that in Wales and Scotland 
at the present moment, among the common people and school 
children, nine out of ten who were singing—he did not say nine out 
of ten of the population—used the Tonic Sol-fa notation. In 
England the proportion was probably less, but only slightly less, 
What was the cause of this rapid spread of the system? Tt wae 
easy to say that it was prompted by a love of schism, by a spirit of 
revolt against authority, But popular movements did not derive 
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strength or permanence from such a source. The only possible 
explanation he could give was—and here he was obliged to differ 
from Mr Hullah—that the study of music was greatly obscured or 
simplified by the — in which it was expressed. The Tonic Sol-fa 
method was adopted by the principal School Boards. It was often 


said that it was shallow and superficial. A few months ago he 


— a demonstration of the system before the College of 
C 


— in London at their request. One of the council of the 
ollege, an Oxford graduate in music and an excellent musician, was 
so much interested that a few days after he went to an elementary 
school in which the Tonic Sol-fa system was taught, and listened to 
further practice by the boys. At the close he did not say, ‘‘I was 
much pleased with the pleasant singing,” but he wrote in the 
visitors’ book, ‘I was much struck with the real knowledge shown.” 
All they asked for was that the system should be examined before 
it was condemned ; and if the London section of the Association 
desired it, he would be happy to arrange for a visit of the members 
to ae elementary school, where they might test the working of the 
method. 

Mr H. Heathcote Statham said that he had constantly asked 
ladies who played to him, and who could play much better than 
himself, what key the piece they had ail was in, and never did 
he remember to have had an answer to his question. The 
truth was that music was not taught in ladies’ schools, but 
only the show part of it. He should like to say a word about new 
notations. Mr Curwen had spoken of the Tonic Sol-fa system. He 
knew nothing of that system. But he would say that no notation 
was of value that did not lead its pupils up to the proper notation 
of music. A new notation might be easy for a little way, but then 
the pupil was pulled up. The existing notation was really very 
easy. He had learned it himself in early youth without difficulty. 
It was like a picture. We saw the landscape of the music, as it were ; 
and besides this, the thoughts of the greatest masters had been 
expressed in this form. 

A vote of thanks was heartily passed to Mr Hullah, who in reply 
said that he wished someone would have found fault with his views. 
As it was, the meeting had been the realization of his subject— 
harmony. A resolution was also carried, urging the council to 
memorialize the Government in favour of the scientific teaching of 
music in elementary schools. 


—_—9—— 


Shaver Silver across Gisteddfodan. 


No corner of Great Britain is so intensely national as Wales, 
and, not content with celebrating the virtues of their own nation- 
ality, the Welsh have this autumn crossed over to England, and 
have been asserting on English soil their mental and moral 
superiority over the other inhabitants of the British Isles. In 
bygone days the Welsh were content to hold their Eisteddfods— 
or Eisteddfodau, as the learned in these matters, careful on the 
subject of the Welsh plural, would say—in their own romantic 
country, and Englishmen heard from time to time with mingled 
feelings of amusement and awe how the mysterious Eisteddfods 





(or Eisteddfodau) were accompanied or preceded by a still more 
portentous festival called a “gorsedd.” At these strange celebra- 
tions competitions took place in music, poetry, and slate-splitting ; 
while, at intervals, disparaging remarks were made on the Saxon, 
who is indeed of a less impulsive and also of a less self-asserting 
nature than the Celt. Stress was laid on the superiority of the 
harp to other musical instruments, and of the Welsh harp to 
other harps. Performances of a curious and characteristic kind 
were given by persons calling themselves Druids, Bards, and 
Ovates ; and prizes were awarded to native poets and musicians 
who, on these occasions only, assumed Welsh names which were 
said to be the true equivalents for the names belonging to them 
as Englishmen. One constant theme at every Eisteddfod was the 
striking excellence of Welsh poetry, Welsh music, and Welsh 
artistic capacity as compared with anything of the kind to be 
found elsewhere, and especially in England. After a time 
Englishmen took the liberty of replying, and some of them, 
writing in newspapers, forgot themselves so far as to cast ridicule 
on the artistic and literary pretentions of the Welsh, and to 
sneer even at the Eisteddfods (or Eisteddfodau) of Wales. Then 
the frequenters of the Eisteddfodau—to give the word its correct 
plural—took to quarrelling among themselves. The judgments 
delivered by the Druids, Bards, and Ovates were questioned. 
Competitions degenerated into contests; and more than one 
Eisteddfod was the,scene of altercations which threatened now 
and then to take a very serious and eminently unpoeticai form. 
Of late years these gatherings of Cambrian minstrels have been 
viewed with somewhat less disfavour by the dull but jealous 
English, and if the Welsh would once for all abandon their 
unseemly habit of glorifying themselves with and wit':out reason 
at the expense of their neighbours many an English amateur of 
national music and of picturesque national customs would now 
and then attend an Eisteddfod. Already there are Welsh orators 
who, while reserving their praises for everything that is Welsh, 
say nothing calculated in a direct manner to wound the suscepti- 
bilities of an English visitor. Statistics are probably hateful to 
the Celtic imagination ; but, however that may be, we know by 
official returns, whatever Bards and Ovates may say on the 
subject, that Wales is the most uneducated part of Great Britain. 
Ignorance, it is true, may be regarded as in some sense the mother 
of poetry, much as necessity is, according to the pyoverb, “the 
mother of invention.” The Welsliman’s poetry consists of national 
ballads, his music of popular tunes, and thus both the sense and 
the sound of his native songs may be appreciated even by those 
who have received but little instruction of a scholastic kind. 
Unfortunately the speakers at Kisteddfodau are by no means 
content to claim for the Welsh the qualities which every one 
would gladly recognize as belonging to them. In reply to an 
unkind assertion, to the effect that Wales had not produced a 
single great man in art, science, literature, or any other walk of 
life, the President of the Eisteddfod held last week at Birkenhead 
pointed out that Inigo Jones, the great architect ; Wilson, the 
landscape painter, and Gibson, the sculptor, were all Welshmen. 
But Wales is fertile not in artists alone—for in three centuries 
has it not given birth to a famous architect, a famous painter, and 
a famous sculptor ?—it has also produced a great number of judges, 
Lord Kenyon, Mr Justice Williams, Mr Justice Vaughan Williams, 
Lord Justice Knight Bruce, and Lord Justice James being all of 
Welsh origin. The author of the “Epic of Hades,” moreover, 
Mr Morris, is a Welshman. To say, indeed, that nothing good 
has ever come out of Wales would be not only unjust but absurd. 
The favourite boast, however, of the Welsh at their national _ 
festivals is that their country is pre-eminently and distinctively 
the birth-place of poetry and of song, and the claim of Wales to 
be so considered is in no way established by pointing out that St 
Paul’s was built, after an Italian model, by a Welshman; that a 
Welshman has studied Italian sculpture with the happiest result; 
that a Welshman, inspired in a great measure by English scenery, 
learned to paint very beautiful landscapes ; and, least of all, by 
reminding us that Wales has produced acertain number of English 
judges. If it were worth while to argue this question seriously 
and at length, it would not be necessary to compare Wales with 
England and ask the Welsh to name their Shakespeare or their 
Milton. It would be enough to place it side by side with Scotland, 
and to call upon the Welsh to say what writer of Welsh stories 
can be likened to the author of the Scottish novels, or which of 
their “ Bards” could afford to have the most important of his 
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compositions weighed against the least little poem left to us by the 
bard of Ayrshire? It may be quite true, as Mr Osborne Williams, 
the president of this year’s “ Royal National Eisteddfod,” asserts, 
‘that the good effect of Histeddfodau is to be seen in the state of 
the Welsh prisons, which at this moment are said to be chiefly 
occupied by malefactors and criminals from England,” and Eng- 
lishmen will be the last to complain if the effect of holding an 
Eisteddfod at Birkenhead should be to cause in this country a 
“ gratifying diminution in the returns of crime.” 
The chief fault of these celebrations, which, in an artistic point 
of view, have doubtless their good points, is that they are too 
Welsh, and that they have the effect of encouraging vain delusions 
among the Welsh people on the subject of Welsh music and of 
national music in general. In the high sense of the word, national 
music has almost ceased to exist. The time is fast arriving when 
it will be impossible to say of important musical works that this 
one is in the Italian, that in the German, that again in the French 
style ; and there never was a time when any kind of music, except 
perhaps that of ancient ballads and dances (if the Welsh dance), 
could be recognized as specially and characteristically Welsh. 
That music isa “ universal” language has long been a common- 
place. But until a comparatively recent time it was a universal 
language with national dialects; and the general tendency of 
modern music, under the influence of the various European com- 
posers, has been to lose the signs of national origin by which for a 
time the different schools were really distinguished. In connec- 
tion with what may be called musical speech, there has, during the 
last half-century, been such a commingling of tongues that the 
confusion, after becoming “ worse confounded,” seems at last to be 
tending towards a species of unity. Italian, German, and even 
Iinglish composers, such as Rossini, Meyerbeer, Donizetti, Verdi, 
and our own Balfe, have composed operas to French words for 
production at Paris operahouses. Auber has arranged several of 
his undeniably French operas for the Italian stage. Spontini, an 
Italian, composed some of his most important works to German 
words and produced them at Berlin, where, at a later period we 
have seen a master of Italian origin, Nicolai, composing to German 
words operas by no means in the German style. In the present 
day, moreover, thanks to the improvement of international com- 
munications, and above all to the establishment of the principles 
of international copyright, composers, such as Verdi, Gounod, 
Ambroise Thomas, and others produce their operas almost simul- 
taneously in several different countries. In these works traces 
may generally be seen of the influence exercised by Verdi, who is 
a thorough Italian, and of Wagner, who happens to be German— 
and, indeed, could not well be anything else. But the fact that 
these influences are felt and that they have the effect of modify- 
ing the style of those who feel them is sufficient proof that 
nationality in music is coming to an end. Schools will still exist, 
and Frenchmen, Germans, and Italians will still, no doubt, exhibit, 
in spite of themselves, traces of their national origin. Musicians 
no longer follow in any special manner their artistic predecessors 
of the same nation. The history of the revival of literature in 
Europe is also the history of the gradual renunciation by the 
various European countries of the Latin language. In musica 
directly contrary movement has taken place. It is becoming more 
and more difficult to classify music according to the nationality of 
its composers; and though we shall never, it may be hoped, see 
the day in which all composers will cultivate precisely the same 
style, the styles cultivated at the present moment can already be 
more conveniently distinguished by the names of their originators 
than by the countries to which these originators belong. France 
has composers who have adopted more or less completely the ideas 
and method of Herr Wagner. Several of the secondary German 
composers copy the forms and imitate as far as possible the style 
of Auber ; while Verdi finds followers and even plagiarists both in 
Italy and in France. Some weeks ago concerts of so-called 
“ English music” were given at the Paris Exhibition—and given 
with considerable success. If, as seemed to be the case, the con- 
noisseurs and critics of France found our music good, such a 
judgment is one on which we may well congratulate ourselves, 
ut we may be quite sure that they did not recognize it as peculi- 
arly English. Nor have the Eisteddfodau served to make known 


the existence of a Welsh national school or of a Welsh national 
style. All that they have done, so far as their effect on English- 
men is concerned, has been to show that music is cultivated among 
the Welsh to a considerable extent and with a certain success, 








WAIFS. 


Sefior Sarasate has been playing in Christiana. 

A Hummel centenary is announced at Weimar. 

Herr Joachim will make a tour next January in Austria. 

The Swiss concert-tour of Mdlle de Belocca is highly successful. 

A series of Popular Concerts is being given at the Boston Theatre, 
(U.S.) 

Herr Wilhelmj has been as successful in Philadelphia as in New 
York. 

The Teatro Ravvivati, Pisa, is henceforth to be called the Teatro 
Ernesto Rossi. 

Herr R. Emmerich’s new opera Der Schwedensee has been pro- 
duced at Darmstadt. ; 

Herr E. Strauss has returned to Vienna from his tour in Germany, 
Denmark, and Sweden. 

Herr Max Josef Beer, of Vienna, has finished a composition 
called Der Wilde Jéger. ewe 

Mdme Cave-Ashton will sing the part of Marguerite, in Faust, at 
the Royal Aquarium this evening. 

The Teatro Comunale, Chieti, has been destroyed by an earth- 
quake, with the loss of several lives. 

Count Moles Lebailly, of Bruges, is created Knight of the Order 
of Leopold for ‘‘ services to musical art.” : ; ; 

Only men with absolute faith and trust in the integrity of their 
fellow creatures really enjoy pork sausages. 

MM. Capoul, Gailhard, and Faure are said to have resolved to 
carry on the Théatre-Lyrique in partnership. 

Herr H. Hofmann’s Annchen von Tharau is to be brought out at 
the Stadttheater, Hamburgh, for the first time. 

Professor Giovanni Massuto has resigned the directorship of the 
Scuola Popolare di Musica, founded by him in Venice. 

A three-act comic opera, Die Wallfahrt der Kénigin, by Herr 
Forster, has been produced at the Ringtheater, Vienna. 

Herr Nessler, leader at the Leipsic Stadttheater, has written 
a new opera, Der Rattenfiinger von Hameln, book by Herr Fritz 
Hofmann. 

The Order of St Michael has been conferred on Herr Levi, 
conductor at the Theatre Royal, Munich, for the part he took in the 
recent Theatre-Jubilee. 

The Creation, with Mdme Cave-Ashton, Messrs Hilton, and 
Kearton as vocalists, was given to celebrate the centenary of the 
Congregational Chapel, at Blackburn, last week. 

Paper coming due. Dishonest checks—depreciated stock, are all, 
causes calculated to arouse a business man’s wrath, but what makes 
him boil over is to catch somebody using his red ink pen in the 
black ink. 

The band of the Société de Boulogne and the Orphéon de Boulogne, 
numbering some 75 voices, performed a selection of vocal and 
instrumental music in front of the Mansion House last week. The 
Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress invited them to partake of wine, 
&c. The health of the members of the society was proposed by 
the Lord Mayor, and appropriately responded to on their ebalf by 
Herr Schuberth, after which a adeition of music was given in the 
saloon. 

A grand evening concert was given at the Camden Road 
Atheneum on Friday, Oct. 25th. The artists were Miss Annie 
Marriott, Miss Lawrence Eliot, Mr. H. Seligmann, and Mr Bridson, 
Mr Fred Cliffe acting as pianist and conductor. The various items 
in the programme were excellently rendered. Miss Marriott was 
honoured with a re-call for ‘‘O luce di quest’ anima,” and encored 
for ‘‘Tell me, my heart.” Mr Seligmann was re-called for ‘‘ Good 
night, beloved,” and encored for ‘‘ Once Again,” Mr Cliffe being also 
encored for his artistic playing of Rheinberger’s Hunting Song. 

The death of Mr Edwin Ellis, who, for something like seventeen 
years was associated with the orchestra of the Adelphi, and who, 
for the last eleven years, was its conductor, is announced. Mr 
Ellis had been ailing for some time, and a fortnight prior to his 
death relinquished his post at the theatre and became an inmate 
of St Thomas's Hospital, where, he peacefully breathed his last. 
The immediate cause of his death was the existence of a tumour 
in the region of the heart, which constituted a malady for which 
there was no cure. Mr Ellis died at the early age of 35 years, 
and when we say that he leaves a wife and nine children totally 
unprovided for, we shall hardly surprise those who can form a 
tolerably correct estimate of the income of a man who was situated 
like Mr Ellis. We can only hope that those of his friends in the 
musical and dramatic professions who knew his amiability of 
disposition, his talent, and love of hard work, together with his 
blamelessness of life, will show a respect for his memory by aiding 
the family which he has left behind him.—Entr’acte, 
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THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
‘“‘The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven- 
tional on the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 


soundness of recepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal ae. "— Daily News. ° . 





VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Pri 8. 
London: Duncan Sima. 244, Regent Street, W. 


N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by FRANK MokI, are invaluable both 
to Students and Professors. 





New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Curct. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Co., 244, Regent Street. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdlle Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 


Full Music Size, price 7s. 


London: Hammonp & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Strect. 








DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat. 


R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is_ universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuableremedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in Dr Copland ’s Diction: ary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co.), 
they are strongly reco:nmended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been establislied over a quarter 
ofa century, Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablaclie, Santiey, &c. Sold in 
boxes, Is, 1jd. and 2s. 9d., by a!l Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies. 


EMANU BL AGUILAR’S COMPOSITIONS. 
cident PIANOFORTE. 


ADAGIO (from Sonata in 0). 

GAVOTTE (from Sonata in ©) 

SUNSET GLOW. Réverie _.. 

DREAM DANCE. Op. 27, No.1 ... 

PARTING. Melody. Op. 27, No. 2... 

THE PROMISE, Op. 27, No.3 

A MAY WALTZ. Op. 27, No. 4 

EVENING. Op.27,No.5 000. use 
LAST LOOK. Op. 27, No.6 . ais 
WEBER'S LAST WALTZ. Transcribed |... 
LE DESIR, DE BEETHOVEN. Transcribed ... 
LAST ROSE OF SUMMER. Transcribed pee 
HOME, SWEET HOME. Transcribed “ see ove one pa 
STEPS. Flights 1 and 2 (for beginners) ... os. each 
WAR MARCH. Duet for two performers on one pianoforte. ove 
L’AMITIF, Mélodie . ‘a 
COULEUR DE ROSE. Ga! op ‘prillant, Op. 29 | 





tS mm coc EO COCO KIRK COCom toe 
Oe CaccoocComoamcoaco! 


VOCAL. 
IN A WOOD ON A WINDY DAY ia . Acton BELL ... 3 0 
SYMPATHY Euuis BELL wag 
THE FAIRIES’ FAREWELL T0 THE FLOWERS. 

(From the —_ awe es a a ee <= e 
FARE ride a os “ee .. BisHop HEBER 2 6 
BREAK, BRE mere 4 ae | 
AFTERNOON aN FEBRUARY |. pas .. LONGFELLOW ... 26 
HOPE ALWAY . +. MINNIE... ome 
O LOVELY VISION. Romance from the opera 

The Bridal Wreath . W.D,S8. ALEXANDER 3 0 
OH! WHERE I8 THE LIFE. The Gardener's 

Song from ditto... Ditto 3.0 


London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 





NEW DANCE MUSIC. 


BY 


CHARLES D'ALBERT. 








genie & CO. have much pleasure in announcing the 
publication of several Novelties by the above popular 
and favourite Composer of Dance Music. } 
8. d. 

THE ENGAGED WALTZ aad . 2 O net. 

DISTANT SHORE WALTZ. On Arruvr Svut- 
LIVAN’s Song... , Wa deere 

SWEETHEARTS LANCERS. “On yon ou 
LIVAN’s Song and other favourite and Original 
Melodies ... 

CLEOPATRA GALOP . 

LOVE LETTER POLKA 

FANFARE POLKA _ ... 

MOLLY DARLING QUADRILLE. On: Airs of 
the day ... . oi tO 

SWEETHEARTS, Waltz on yoann Siniitess 
popular Song. ‘‘One of the best waltzes ever 
written by the above favourite composer ” a 

TRIAL BY JURY LANCERS. 0n Airs from 
SuLiivan’s popular Cantata 

TRIAL BY JURY QUAD3ILLE 

TRIAL BY JURY WALTZ 

TRIAL BY JURY POLKA 

RINK GALOP..._... 

FLEUR DE THE QUADRIL!: E 

FASCINATION VALSE a Trois Temps ... 

PRINCESS MARIE GALOP ... 

SICILY QUADRILLE .. .. 

TWILIGHT DREAMS WALTZES .. : 

CHARLESTOWN QUADRILLE. On Popular Airs 

WEDDING QUADRILLE. On Christy Minstrel 
Melodies ... a “. — 

COMO QUADRILLE. On Ttalian hae 

BONNIE DUNDEE QUADRILLE . 

KATHLEEN MAVOURNEEN WALTZES 

MOUNTAIN DAISY WALTZES ... 

LILY OF THE VALLEY WALTZES 

WEST-END POLKA (20th Edition) 
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N.B.—A Complete List of M. d’Albert’s Popular Dance Music for Piano- 


forte and Orchestra will be sent on application. 


CHAPPELL & CO., 
80, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
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Price 5s., paper; 7s. 6d., cloth, gilt edges. 


PRIMA DONNA’S ALBUM: 


A Collection of Forty of the most celebrated Soprano Songs extracted from the principal modern Operas ; all in the original 
keys (without abbreviation or alteration), with Italian words and an English adaptation. 

















As a companion to the soprano singer studying operatic music this work will be 
found indispensable. It contains the best songs from the following operas, besides a number of 


others equally famous :— 










BARBIERE (IL) FREISCHUTZ (DER) |OTELLO 
BALLO (UN) FIGLIA (LA) PURITANTI (I) 
BEATRICE DI TENDA| FAVORITA (LA) ROBERTO 
DON GIOVANNI GAZZA LADRA (LA) | RIGOLETTO 








DINORAH cog ppt owl SEMIRAMIDE 
ERNANI MOOR ‘| TROVATORE (IL) 
FIGARO LINDA DI CHAMOUNI| TRAVIATA (LA) 












FLAUTO MAGICO (IL)| NORMA VEPRES SICILIENNES 

















Mpme SAINTON-DOLBY writes of this work: “One of the most useful I have ever 


cen. It will be most valuable to me and my professional pupils, by whom it will be 





universally adopted.” 










“THE PRIMA DONNA’S ALBUM surpasses in excellence all other works of 
this kind, and has been so happily designed, and so admirably executed, that it merits 


—and can hardly fail to secure—an extensive popularity.” —Illustrated Sporting and 
Dramatic News. 
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